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e Labour Party Executive has preserved a facade 
f Party unity in a restive Conference by “ strong ”’ 
latform handling of an adroitly worded resolu- 
on. This is not the first time that Mr. Bevin 
as thunderously demanded loyalty or disciplined 
rbellious Trade Unions behind the scenes. In 
e debate. on Greece the peculiarly tragic feature 
as that, in manoeuvring the Conference into 
eptance of a resolution which gave the Labour 
inisters licence to continue in office under 
. Churchill, the Executive and (it may be) the 
inisters themselves had allowed the Prime 
inister and the forces of reaction which he leads 
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Will tami manoeuvre them into an attitude which is not 
). Sommompatible with the hard facts of the case. 
ty appeal The platform resolution, framed after the 


..U.R. and other Unions had been persuaded to 
ithdraw more strongly phrased motions of their 
wn, contained no word of censure on the British 
overnment. Expressing “ regret”’ at develop- 
ents in Greece, it piously exhorted the Cabinet 
to facilitate an armistice ... and to secure 
sumption of conversations between all sections ”’ 
ith a view to establishing a Provisional National 
overnment and free elections. Did the Execu- 
ve, did the Labour Ministers honestly believe 
at they were thus asking of Mr. Churchill action 
hich he was likely to take ? If not, the resolution 
yas a sham. 

We give the Executive this credit: they 
- mpleted this exercise in diplomatic draftsman- 
ip before they had read Wednesday morning’s 
ewspapers. When they decided to put to the 
onference a resolution whose rejection, as 
neurin Bevan pointed out, would mean that 
tlegates would have voted against an armistice 
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-A.M. in the hope of a trucc, would have laid 
wn “unconditional surrender’’ terms (dic- 
ted, we presume, by Mr. Churchill) which pre- 
ude almost every possibility of a settlement by 


: utual consent. They can scarcely have imagined 
, hat Field-Marshal Alexander, from whose visit 
poe Greece much had been hoped, would stay only 





few hours and would not make (presumably 
cause he was forbidden to make) any attempt 











to negotiate with the E.L.A.S. Commanders. 
They must have failed completely to appreciate 
the significance of the grim news that “ re- 
inforcements ’’ were on their way to Greece. 

The voting of the Conference reflects not the 
feeling of the Party or of the country, but simply 
the success of the executive in obscuring the real 
issue. Mr. Churchill has abused his dominance 
in the Cabinet by ordering the despatch to Greece 
of British forces whose members were recruited 
to fight Germans. They landed in Greece for 
no military purpose but in pursuance of the 
Prime Minister’s personal policy, which is to 
break the Greek Resistance Movement. It may 
be that E.A.M., conscious of the fact that “ re- 
bellion ’’ against Mr. Churchill will mean starva- 
tion for all Greece and that brave hearts are no 
avail against tanks and bombing aircraft, will be 
forced to capitulate before the struggle extends 
beyond Athens. If not, let us be clear in our 
minds : regardless of our other commitments, and 
notwithstanding the presence of undefeated 
German «rmies on the Rhine and south of the 
Po, the Prime Minister is pursuing a course which 
means war, on a great and costly scale, against 
Greece. Not against a political faction, but 
against the Greek people, who will sink their own 
differences in common hatred of British aggression. 
Such a war—bound, as it is, to develop in- 
creasingly into an “anti-Bolshevik’’ crusade— 
will not merely forfeit us the respect and affection 
of the “‘ liberated ’’ countries of Europe ; it will 
speedily destroy the whole basis of our alliance 
with the U.S.S.R., even though Stalin, as Mr. 
Bevin explicitly stated, agreed at Teheran to give 
us a free hand in Greece if we refrained from 
interference in Rumania. 

Did the Labour Party Conference seriously 
intend to give a mandate to Labour Ministers to 
preserve the Coalition at such a price? Mr. 
Bevin’s emotional speech, in which he accepted 
full responsibility for Cabinet decisions, made it 
impossible for the Conference to amend its 
resolution without splitting the Labour Party. 
From that the Conference shrank. But did it 
mean to endorse Mr. Bevin’s claim that we are 
entitled to ‘‘ stability” in Greece, when stability 
means (so the Times reports) in our conquered 





GREECE AND THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN 


area that concentration camps are full, all Left 
sympathisers are in danger of arrest, and “ beat- 
ings”’ by Greek policemen have been “ the order 
of the day”? We do not think so. Nor do we 
believe that the Labour Party or the British people 
will continue to acquiesce indefinitely in Mr. 
Churchill’s vendetta against a nation. As the 
harsh facts emerge, revolt will gather momentum 


The Party Machine 


Although feeling amongst the Labour delegater 
rose highest in the Greek debate, every session 
revealed the growing unrest in the party. The 
Executive’s majority was never in doubt on any 
serious issue, but the voting did not always 
reflect the real opinion of some of the most impor- 
tant Unions or of the constituency parties, whose 
spokesmen continually protested that the phrasing 
of the Executive resolutions, or the form in which 
they were presented to the Conference, frustrated 
any attempt to sharpen Labour policy or give it 
a sufficiently distinctive character. Labour is still 
in the Committee stage in thinking out a Socialist 
policy for post-war Europe ; the resolution on the 
future of Germany makes no break with the sterility 
of unconditional surrender. The domination of the 
platform emerged also in the debate on electoral 
policy and the termination of the Coalition. By 
refusing to consider an alliance of the Left against 
the Tories and by failing to clarify the conditions 
under which Labour will break with Mr. Churchill 
the Labour Party has surrendered the political 
initiative to its opponents and deprived itself of 
bargaining power. In home policy, as much as in 
international affairs, the threat of a General 
Election has been enough to make the Labour 
leaders sing more loudly the virtues of Coalition 
and to resist the pressure from within their own 


Party for a more independent and forthright 
policy. Few of the delegates wanted to see an 
immediate end to the Coalition, but many of 


them were clearly suspicous that the Executive 
chose to make this the main issue in every debate, 
precisely to avoid any definite commitment by the 
Conference which would have given a more 
vigorous tone to policy either in housing, use of 
land, or the control of industry. 
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Russia and the Balkans 

The fate of Budapest, as we write, hangs in the 
balance. The city 1s nearly éncircled by Marshal 
Malinovsky, and the quisling Government has 
fied to Austria ; but stubborn German resistance 
is being aided by rain and floods, and the Red 
Army’s lines of communication are long. North 
of Budapest, the Russians have reached the bend 
in the Danube. at Vacs, and they seem to. be 
developing a more ambitious outflanking move- 
ment along the Eipel valley into Czechoslovakia. 
Between Lake Balaton and the Drava, Marshal 
Tolbukhin’s advance to the fringe of the. Hun- 
garian oilfields has momentarily been checked ; 
the enemy’s right flank has been reinforced by the 
arrival of divisions from Italy—significant evidence 
of the far-reaching influence already exercised 
by the campaign in Hungary. Begun exactly four 
months ago, the Red Army’s great offensive 
against the Balkans had evidently four objectives 
—food supplies, additional military man-power, 
political domination and (at very long range) 
invasion of Silesia from the south. They have 
secured the Danubian grain they needed; a 
useful number of divisions from liberated 
Rumania and Bulgaria are fighting under 
Malinovsky’s and Tolbukhin’s command; and, 
though the threat to south-east Germany is still 
fairly remote, Russian influence is becoming 
supreme not merely in Rumania and Bulgaria, 
but over Slovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 
An undesirably sharp division of south-east 
Europe into “ spheres ’”’ is already visible. 


Count Sforza’s Reply 


That the British Government strongly dis- 
approved of Count Sforza and vetoed his appoint- 
ment as Italy’s Foreign Secretary we all know. 
But why did it take this step? Mr. Eden’s 
first shot at an explanation fell wide. He said that 
the Count was disloyal to Signor Bonomi’s 
Government and worked against it. This was 
promptly denied by Signor Bonomi himself, who 
said that though he and Count Sforza had 
occasionally differed in opinion, the Count had 

een a loyal colleague and was his very good friend. 
Mr. Churchill on Friday disclosed his reason for 
disapproval, which was not the same. It was 
against Marshal Badoglio that Count Sforza 
had worked. He gave the accusation an ugly look 
by producing a statement addressed to the State 
Department and signed by Sforza before he was 
allowed to leave the U.S.A. In this, he undertook 
to postpone matters of internal politics and 
support Badoglio in carrying on the war with 
Germany and making an end of Fascism. In 
reply, the Count says that on his arrival in Italy 
he realised that neither of these ends could be 
attained, so long as Victor Emmanuel was king. 
He therefore suggested to Badoglio his abdication 
in favour of, his grandson, with Badoglio as 
regent. When the king retired, Sforza kept his 
word, joined Badoglio’s Cabinet and gave it his 
loyal collaboration until he found that Badoglio 
was neither waging war nor purging Italy 
of Fascism. He adds that it was the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation alone which 
brought, Badoglio’s premiership to an end. Not 
the lcast interesting statement in his reply is 
that during his passage through London Mr. 
Churchill put pressure on him to accept King 
Victor Emmanuel. On that subject he made his 
views clear from the outset. The truth is, we 
conclude, that Sforza was disloyal neither to 
Bonomi nor to Badoglio, but from the start he 
refused to accept the Fascist King whom Mr 
Churchill patronised. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance 

By his prompt journey to Moscow and the 
signature of a treaty of alliance with the Soviet 
Unton, General de Gaulle has greatly enhanced 
his popularity among Frenchmen of all parties 
save the extreme Right. The strategical meaning 
of the move is obvious to the man in the street: 
the Fourth Republic and the Soviet Union have 
done what the Third Republic and the Tsardom 
did at the end of the nineteenth century—they 


have encircled Germany and placed her between 
cross fires. It is believed that Stalin has urged 
de Gaulle to take a stiff line about control 
of the Rhineland. The alfiance has yet 
another meaning. It-is a gesture which im- 
dieates that if France should hereafter emter 
a Western Union with ourselves and her 
northern neighbours it will not be an exclusive 
partnership. The French, as M. Bidault has said, 
have their interests in Eastefn Europe, from which 
they do not wish to be excluded. There remains 
the question whether such alliances as this are the 
best way of ensuring the world’s peace. Some 
American commentators, notably the New York 
Times, fear that they must compete with the 
World- Authority sketched at Dumbarton Oaks. 
To one or the other, but hardly to both, nations 
will look for safety. If it is to alliances, will the 
Authority ever become. a working reality ? 


Physician Heal Thyself! 

The British Medical Association is, in normal 
times, a widely representative body. But, with 
so many of its younger and more progressive 
members abroad on war service, it will be taking 
a grave risk ifit persists in setting itself in opposi- 
tion to the all-in health service to which the 
Government has already committed itself in its 
social insurance proposals. It is not for the 
doctors but for the people to décide whether 
medical services shall be made available to the 
entire public—that is, to all who choose to avail 
themselves of the’ provision—free of special 
charges for treatment; and the attempt by the 
B.M.A. to insist on a means test (for that is 
what it comes to) is entirely illegitimate. We 
are by no means convinced that the B.M.A. 
Conference represents a majority of the doctors 
either in this matter or in its emphatic opposition 
to salaried medical service. Perhaps a majority 
is opposed to the State Medical Service in a 
complete form; but there are ceitainly many 
doctors who would prefer salaried appointments 
under a public authority to the uncertainties 
of panel practice; and we see no reason why 
the B.M.A. should be allowed to prevent them 
from offering themselves fér such posts. We 
sympethise with the desire of doctors to avoid 
subjection to local bureaucratic control, but we 
see no reason why their legitimate claims in this 
respect cannot be met by improving on the 
administrative proposals of the White Paper. 
And if the doctor is entitled to have due pro- 
fessional freedom, the patient has the right to 
claim both a better choice of doctor than most 
patients have now and an assurance of all-round 
treatment unlimited by poverty or distinctions of 
class. 


The Future of Agriculture 

Mr. Hudson’s recent pronouncements make 
two things plain—that war agricultural policies, 
including guaranteed prices, are to remain in 
force up to the harvest of 1948, and that there is 
no intention of laying down at present any 
long-term policy for British agriculture. What 
more has been decided is by no means Clear. 
It is, for example, unknown whether during the 
transition, or at any rate for the next couple of 
years, the existing high levels of cereal and 
potato cultivation are to be maintained, or, if 
not, how much return there is to be to other 
forms of agricultural production now dependent 
on imported feeding stuffs. Some expansion 
in these fields does seem to be contemplated ; 
but no great expansion is praeticable except at 
the expense of the plexghed-up area. Nor do 
we know on what basis tig new guaranteed prices 
are to be fixed, except that they are to be’ based 
on ascertained. costs. The question of course 
is—whose costs? Those of the efficient farmer 
on good land, or those of the ineflicient farmer 
on bad land ? Or where between these extremes ? 
‘The answer presumably is that, while cost-figures 
will enter into the discussions, bargaining will too, 
and the result will depend on the amount of 
pressure which the farming interests are able to 
exert—backed of course by the landlord interest. 


‘Ministerial or otherwise enchained) 
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The Wages Councils Bill 


Mr. Bevin’s Wages Councils Bill is importay 


Trade Boards, despite the extended 
allowed to them under the Act of 1918, have 
practice continued, with very few exception 
to be confined to trades in which women p 


dominate, and have been handicapped by the 


as well as-time-rates or to legislate for ot 
matters beyond the bare prescription of a minim 
wage. The Councils, which aré to-replace t) 
Boards and are to apply to a wider range 
industries, wilk be empowered to  préscrij 


lack ‘of power to deal directly with piece-ray 


guaranteed weekly wages as well as hourly ray 


and to provide for fixed holidays for more 
the week to which Trade Boards are limite 
In addition, there is to be, for five years in 1 
first instance, power to compel employers 
observe standard rates and conditions agreg 
on by voluntary collective bargaining; and 
is clearly contemplated that Wages Coun 
shall no longer be confined to “‘ sweated ”’ trac 
or trades employing predominantly female labo, 
Mr. Bevin has naturally been at pains to { 
nothing that might tend to undermine volunta 
collective bargaining : indeed, his clear purpose 
to strengthen it by granting the long-demang 
power—hitherto refused except in wartim 
make «agreements extend over entire industrig 
including non-unionists and non-federated firm 
Broadly, Mr. Bevin is now proposing to ma 
applicable’ over an immensely wider field t 
method which he embodied in his Cater 
Wages Bill. 
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PARLIAMENT : The Iron Hand 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Press and B.B.C. reported the Greece deb: 
fairly fully (though not fully fairly); but hard 
conveyed the sabre-rattling, savage braggadoc 
of the Prime Minister’s manner and tone, t 
violence of the scorn which he heaped on 
Greek patriots, the cold fury with which 
mouthed and lisped the fell word “‘ Bolshevism 
The Labour Party (except for Cocks’s initi 
speech, which was fine in its way, though 
effect of some of the more impassioned phras 
was spoiled by their being, apparently, read) mai 
a poor and thin show; five “free”’ (i.e., 1 
Labo 
Members were found to vote for the Government 
at least two Labour Ministers had convenies 
engagements elsewhere which saved them fra 
voting. 

Parker’s speech was only half delivered 
cause the Deputy-Speaker would not allow hi 
to apply the abusive word “‘ partisan’? to M 
Leeper. Driberg made an outspoken thoug 
somewhat disjointed speech, warning the Pri 
Minister not to defy world opinion with ‘‘ Gad 
rene obstinacy.’? Harold Nicolson was mot 
constructive, and, as always, urbane and 2 
tellectual in his approach. Greenwood glad 
grasped his compromise suggestions. Eden W 
at his suavest ; a tense and full House heard hi 
enlarge on the progressive character of t 
Papandreou Government. The vote was 281 1 
the Government, 32 against, with many 4 
stentions. 

The previous day had been, on a purd 
domestic issue, equaliy disappointing. Sandi 
having been rewarded with high office for 
indiscreetly premature statement that VI 
finished, calmly announced, in his first } 
Ministerial speech, that it would be impossible 





start work on the Portal houses till after 


European War. Sir Percy Harris, Lipson | 
Conservative but enlightened and sensible 

dependent), Evelyn Walkden, and Silkin wé 
among those who instantly expressed the dist 
in which this statement plunged the How 
When Buchanan followed up with further int 
ruptions, the new young star of the Churc 
Administration fell back on that lament 
cliché, “‘There’s a war on.’’ Well the Lab 
benches knew it. Willink wound up, in 
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sdiously conventional way, by saying that the 
ebate had been ‘‘of the very greatest value.’’ 
embers hoped so, doubtfuily. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday of this week a 
and of Members initiated minor but enter- 
ining debates on two pieces of domestic business 
yhich are usually only formal—the appointment 
the Kitchen and the Publications Committees. 
Hard words were said of both Committees, which 
e alleged to have been “ insufficiently ener- 
fic’ and “‘ obsequious towards the Execttive.”’ 
uff, a member of the Kitchen Committee, 
pparently thought it a good defence to say that 
hey tried to “‘ follow the lead ”’ of their Chairman, 
acewell Smith. He also caused some in- 


dignation by treating the whole subject farcically, 
whereas Winterton, Bevan, and Aijan Herbert had 
raised it as a serious aspect of Members’ needs 
and privilege. The House is always said to be 
** at its best ’’ when it is on these domestic issues. 
Winterton was certainly most amusing with his 
summing-up of the confusion of authorities con- 
trolling Parliament physically: “the situation 
is the same in this House as it was in Buckingham 
Palace before the late Prince Consort had the 
whole matter cleaned up.’ Onlookers must have 
wished that the House had shown a comparable 
jealousy for its dignity when browbeaten by 
Mr. Churchill on the previous Friday. 
PONTIFEX MINOR. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S NEW WAR 


SECOND week has passed and we are still at 
with the most spizited part of the Greek 
ation. It is rapidly becoming a war against Greece 
self. A murderous battle with men who were 
allies rages under the Temple of Wisdom, 
d our air squadrons, which battered German 
rongholds yesterday, are bombarding Greek vil- 
ges to-day. Mr. Churchill’s speech of last 
riday, as reckless as it was callous, has done 
othing to lessen this calamity. 
These« Greeks, who are now our aivmen’s tir- 
et, have fought as gallantly as any people against 
he common enemy. No people has suffered so 
ruelly by famine and massacre. Exhausted by 
heir hard campaign against the Italians, they 


might well have relapsed into passivity when the 


ermans and Bulgarians invaded their country 
d our little force was obliged to withdraw. Left 
) themselves they rallied and faced the over- 
thelming odds. The parties of the Centre and 
eft, ranging from Liberals to Communists, came 
pgether in the National Liberation Front 
.A.M.), and built up a powerful guerilla force 
.L.A.S.), armed partly by us, but chiefly with 
eapons it captured from the Italians. It fought 
o well that outside the larger towns it liberated 
ost the whole of rural Greece. Its forces, 
stimated at 80,000 men, are well organised on 
model similar to that of Marshal Tito. In 
ontrol, with several able soldiers, are Professor 
volos and some of the leading figures in the 
tellectual life of the country, with two bishops 
ong them. 
These are the men at whom Mr. Churchill 
eered as “a gang of bandits from the moun- 
ains.” These “ruffians,” as he called them, did, 
indeed, face the hard life of guerillas in the moun- 
ains, while others sat passive under the German 
oke in Athens or followed the King to Cairo. 
0 understand their state of mind we must 
emember that they banded themselves together 
0 deliver Greece from every form of Fascism. 
hey suffered for three years under a Quisling 
overnment, which served the purposes of the 
‘azi occupation. But they had bitter memories 
Iso of the native Fascist regime, which the King 
et up in 1936 under General Metaxas. Most 
pf them had. beep in its prisons. If they were 
eluctant to lay down their arms it was because 
ey dreaded a return to that nightmare of 
ppression and obscurantism. 
Perhaps their fears were excessive? Mr. 
hurchill, who once eulogised Mussolini and 
aluted Franco only the other day, is equally 
levoted to democracy, and has promised free elec- 
ions? The freedom of the ballot-box in Greece, 
s elsewhere, depends on the integrity of those 
yho guard it and count the votes. Greeks in the 
ecent past have had experience of the astonishing 
esults that reactionary generals can produce when 
ey do the counting. That is why E.A.M. had to 
atch the balance of military power that con- 
onted it as Mr. Churchill moved the pieces 
bn the board. The fact that dominated its cal- 
ulations was that two picked corps, the Moun- 
ain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion, which had 
been fighting in. Italy, were brought to conti- 
hental Greece, which is clear of the enemy, and 
hot to Crete or the other islands whence he has 


still to be dislodged. These two corps were 
formed last year in Egypt, when the greater part 
of the regular Greek Army and Fleet threw off its 
allegiance to the King and declared for a republic. 
The republican troops and sailors were then dis- 
armed by us and interned, while the Royalist 
minority was embod'sd in these favoured corps 
under officers who are the King’s men. As the 
Times very candidly stated on Saturday : — 

A purge of the Left had already taken place in 
the Greek regular forces. . . . Thus in effect 
certain armed contingents of the Right were being 
retained in reguiar formations, and the suspicion 
was that the Government intended to pursue pre- 
cisely the same course in the political and adminis- 
trative departments. 


As everyone knows, E.A.M. had undertaken to 
disband its forces by December roth. The appear- 
ance om the scene of these Royalist “regulars” 
caused the first difficulty. A compromise was 
reached, however, within the Cabinet, which per- 
mitted E.L.A.S. to keep under arms a brigade 
of its own men, equal in numbers to the forces 
of the Right, which included the guerillas of 
Colonel Zervas, the Athenian armed police and 
these two “regular” formations. As to why this 
compromise broke down there is a conflict of 
evidence. Mr. Eden believes that at the last 
moment E.A.M. raised its terms and demanded 
the demobilisation of all Royalist formations. 
But in a leaflet scattered from the air General 
Scobie called for the disarmament of the guerillas 
without qualification; in effect, handlice, he 
seems to have vetoed the compromise. 
The atmosphere was thick with mutual suspicion, 
and there was no one on the spot who had the 
patience or the moral authority to disentangle 
what may have been a misunderstanding. 

The zesignation of seven Ministers from Mr. 
Papandrcou’s Cabinet destroyed its authority, 
but need not, as we read the news, have led to 
civil war but for two major blunders. The first 
of them was the action of the armed Athenian 
police in firing mercilessly on an unarmed crowd. 
It was they, and not the gucrillas, who started the 
shooting, and they did it under cover of our 
tanks. Even then, though men of E.L.A\S. 
attacked the quarters of these policemen, who 
had served the Germans throughout the Occu- 
pation and the Fascist ‘regime before it, they 
scrupulously refrained at first from any hostili- 
ties against British troops. The second and fatal 
error was the decision which came directly from 
Mr. Churchill to maintain M. Papandreou in 
office, in spite of the fact™that he himself was 
willing to resign in favour of a new administra- 
tion. When General Scobie broadcast his threat 
that he would support M. Papandreou with 
armed force, he recklessly provoked the national 
pride of the Greeks. We are imposing this 
Premier on them with British bayonets, and 
behind them, by a bitter stroke of irony, we have 
since landed our Indian troops. 

After labelling M. Papandreou in this way as 
our tool, it is folly to suppose that he can now 
find a peaceful way out of the tragic tangle. Mr. 
Churchill described him as Premier by consti- 
tutional right. That claim showed a complete 
misunderstanding of the case of Greece. The 
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King tore up the Constitution eight years ago, 
and from that day, without a vestige of repre- 
sentative government, this brave but ill-starred 
country has lived under the rule of force. If it 
is to be made ready for an early return to orderly 
democracy, the thing can be managed only by 
a statesman who can w:n the confidence of the 
whole people, but more especially of the younger 
generation, which proved its patriotism “in the 
mountains,” 

We can find in Mr. Churchill’s truculent 
speech no trace of the qualities this situation 
demands. He was the only speaker in the debate 
who had no word of sorrow or regret for the 
disaster that has overtaken not merely our two 
peoples, but the whole Allied cause. He had 
nothing to suggest but the unflinching use of still 
more force to subdue these men, whom he 
described as “rebels” and “mutineers.” They 
may have to yield in the end to superior force, 
but we question whether even then they or their 
fellow-countrymen will come to feel they owed 
obedience to Mr. Churchill’s nominee. 

The process of conquering a country made for 
guerilla warfare will occupy troops, both British 
and Indian, who ought to be engaged in 
fighting the enemy, and it will make a spectacle 
which our Allies in America, Russia and France 
will watch with amazement and anger. Pre- 
occupied as he is with the mechanics of warfare, 
Mr. Churchill has always despised the human 
and the moral factors in the relations of peoples. 
It is disastrous that he ignores them in dealing 
with the enemy: it will be fatal if he is allowed 
to ignore them in dealing with our friends. Two 
considerations seem to dominate his thinking. 
For him, as he confessed when he defended his 
eulogy of Mussolini, Fascism is an alternative 
preferable to Bolshevism. That obiter dictum 
will not be lost on the Russians. Secondly, he 
seems to be bent on securing, for strategical pur- 
poses, a British sphere of influence in the 
Mediterranean. He may, by force, secure it, but 
his tenure of it will be precarious if he has mean- 
while converted the hereditary friendship of the 
Greek masses into enmity. These manceuvres, 
designed to secure a favourable strategical posi- 
tion in the post-war world, imply a division of 
Europe into two exclusive spheres of interest, 
under British and Russian leadership. The result 
of Mr. Churchill’s habit of acting in Greece and 
Italy without consulting his Allies will, of course, 
be that Marshal Stalin will claim, in his turn, 
an equal independence in Poland and the broad 
eastern zone where his armies are supreme. But 
the effects of the Prime Minister’s policy will not 
stop there. By this sinister exhibition of the 
cruder morals of imperialism he will rouse against 
us the dislike and suspicion of civilised men of 
all shades of opinion both in Europe and America. 

It is intolerable that this tragedy should con- 
tinue. It is folly if we examine it as an act of 
statecraft. But it is» something incomparably 
worse than that. Whether we think of the lives 
of our own men and our Greek allies that are 
being sacrificed, or of the sufferings of the starv- 
ing people of Athens, it is a sin against humanity. 
The horror is in no way mitigated if the respon- 
sibility must be shared; for E.A.M. may have 
been hasty, while Mr. Churchill was imperious. 
In front of this painful spectacle, sane men have 
only one impulse—to make an end of it at once. 
The good impressio: made by the sending of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan,to Athens has since been 
cancelled by General Scobie’s terms, which are 
a demand for unconditional surrender. We have 
no right to exact submission and obedience from 
the Greeks. What we have a right to ask is loyal 
collaboration in the common cause. If Mr. 
Churchill lacks the wisdom to extricate us from 
a complication that shocks the common sense of 
his countrymen and offends their humanity, we 
must look to his colleagues and the Labour Party 
to insist. Five years of danger and horror have 
not so deadened this nation that it can be swung 
automatically into war with a friendly people 
who look to us to restore their heritage of 
freedom. 





PARIS 


Berore one can begin to understand what the 
peoples of Europe are now thinking and feeling 
it is necessary to know not only with the mind 
but with the heart what they have suffered and 
still are suffering. We have x read of so many 
horrors that even if we believe in them—and 
some prefer the comfort of incredulity—we no 
longer respond to them emotionally. Until one 
has been in a country occupied by the Germans 
it is almost impossible to get more than an inkling 
of what that occupation meant to the individual. 
Since June, 1940, I have tried to learn every fact 
available here about the people of France; but 
only now that I have spent a month among them 
can I really enter into their states of mind. And 
‘for this reason I am sceptical about the possi- 
bility of communicating to others my own 
experiences. 

The first impression made by Paris is of over- 
whelming beauty. The fifth column of the Crillon 
colonnade was broken by a shell; the Chevaux de 
Marly, which used to ‘gleam at the entrance to 
the Champs Elysées, are still buried in the 
Tuileries Gardens; almost all the bronze statues 
have been melted by the Germans—no Semaphore 
in the Boulevard St. Germain, no Ney by the 
Closerie des Lilas, no Pharmaciens in the Boule- 
vard St-Michel, but otherwise the aspect of 
central Paris is almost unchanged. And at night 
the beauty of the city becomes fabulous. There 
is hardly any street lighting, but cars and lorries 
use their full headlights, so that buildings and 
monuments, momentarily flood-lit, furnish a per- 
petual transformation scene of architecturgs 
There are elaborate women looking at the jewels 
and furs in the Place Vendéme; the chocolate- 
boxes in the sweet-shops are as tasteful as ever. 
A foreign journalist living in a requisitioned hotel 
on American rations cooked by a Frenchman, 
and occasionally visiting the Folies-Bergére or 
the houses of the cosmopolitan rich may, if he is 
exceptionally stupid, notice little change in Paris 
except in the traffic and the prices. He may not 
even discover that the chocolate-boxes are empty 
—symbol of a city that is cruelly short of every- 
thing except elegance. 

Prices have risen from 100 to 300 per cent. 
(apart from the Black Market), salaries and wages 
only 80 per cent. The rations may be just ade- 
quate, but they are not regularly obtainable. 
Until the landings most Parisians received parcels 
of food from relations or friends in the country. 
Now no parcels come. But the bread has become 
excellent, and the daily ration, about 12 0z., would 
be adequate if it were supplemented by rice, 
macaroni and fats. There are vegetables and 
chesnuts. No milk.. (The children are notice- 
able. for their pallor.) Workmen, small em- 
ployees, and old people living on pensions or the 
income of their exiguous savings are half~-starved, 
but when they die the immediate cause is given— 
pneumonia or old age rather than hunger. 

From my own experience I can speak only of 
life as led by a comfortably off Frenchman. That 
say, I lived in-a flat with no heating of any 
and I discovered that it is not easy to write 
1 frosty room); I had a small jug 
water for all my washing; my breakfast 
without butter, margarine or jam, and 
black coffe The coffee I had brought from 
nd: the French have only a liquid made 
worst from acorns or 
nothing of coffee 
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that you can’t buy if you have the money. And 
there is a vast class of newly rich, including the 
butchers, the grocers and everyone who has had 
anything to sell. These fill the restaurants and 
theatres; their women, no less than the pre-war 


élégantes, wear the turbans and hennins of which | 


we in England have heard so much. Most women 
in Paris go hatless. Clothes are made of some 
dismal substitute for wool, which contains little 
warmth and at once loses its shape. Friends 
would stroke the tweed of my English coat as if 
it were some rare and delicious animal. 

Lack of transport in Paris causes almost as 
much hardship as lack of heating and of food. 
Imagine what London would be like with no 
buses, no trams, no taxis. At the rush hour it 
is an all-in wrestling match to get in or out of 
an underground train. Your body becomes fused 
in an uninterrupted mass of muscle and fat. One 
sees elderly nuns thus submitted to what seems 
an inferno designed to punish in kind the sins of 
the flesh. After a few experiences of this I pre- 
ferred to walk, even long distances in the rain. 
But then I had good leather shoes, and the French 
hage only soles of rigid wood. Incidentally, 
having to walk so many miles a day not only 
renews one’s intimacy with the endearing details 
of the city but provides one with a most unwel- 
come appetite. 

It would be easy to fill this page with accounts 
of the minor inconveniences. The soap is a gritty 
parody, which wears out clothes and sheets with- 
out cleaning them. The electric current, which 
is severely rationed, fails as often as four times 
in an evening; and one fumbles one’s way up 
six flights of stairs (no lifts are allowed) to find 
that the bell, being electric, is not working and 
one’s knocks are unheard. A variety of such 
trivial nuisances pile up to exacerbate further 
men and women who are already cold, wet, 
dirty, hungry and fatigued. Here in England 
we complain; but the difference in comfort 
between pre-war London and London to-day is 
smaller than the difference between London to- 
day and Paris. Coming back to England is like 
sinking into a luxurious bed. 

Yet everyone in Paris will tell you that the 
governing emotion is of relief at freedom from a 
nightmare. Present conditions make for bad 
temper and threaten dangerous discontent, but 
there are no longer Germans in the streets. The 
French can walk in their city without averting 
their eyes. They can read the newspapers again 
and listen to the Paris wireless. (The worst ordeal 
of all, Vercors told me, was the sensation of shame 
—the shame not of a defeat that was inevitable but 
of hearing one’s fellow-countrymen fawn on the 
victors in the name of France and of being im- 
potent to give them the lie.) Above all, the 
French can now hear the door-bell ring without 
anxiety. 

The scale of the Terror exercised by the 
Gestapo, the Miliciens and the civil police can 
hardly be exaggerated. I heard a hundred stories 
of perquisitions, imprisonments, deportations, 
executions and tortures. I can never forget 

uard’s description of the round-up of the Jews 
in the working-class quarter where he lives: 
chiluren being torn from their mothers, bed- 
ridden old women carried by four policemen, the 
whole population screaming protests, even the 
police in tears. The mother of one of my friends, 
not a Jew, was deported at the ‘age of eighty-six 
in a cattle-truck. Another friend of mine, a young 
writer whom I was looking forward to seeing 
again, was caught in the Place de la Concorde 
carrying papers for the Resistance. He was lucky, 
they told me, because, not being strong, he had 
died after only five hours of torture. His body 
was found with the eyes torn out. Do people in 
England believe the facts about Oradour, where 
all the men were shot in the square, all the women 
and children locked in the church and burnt 
alive? The Germans there were characteristic- 
ally methodical: a bus arrived in the village that 
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morning, and the passengers who lived in Orado 
were removed for butchery, while the others wey 
sent on their way. I was told that the co! 
in charge of the German troops called afterward 
to express his regrets, for on this occasion it 
not the Army but the S.S. that were responsib\ 
But Oradour is only the most melodramatic , 
countless atrocities, in which the Army did ng 
fail to play their part. What wonder if in eve 
class I found a loathing of the Germans such ; 
it is difficult, if one has not visited an oceupie 
country, to comprehend. 

Nothing, I think, astonished me so much 
the moderation hitherto shown towards 1} 
French who collaborated. I expected a repetitic 
of the Sicilian Vespers, but when I left Paris on 
one man had been executed, and none, so {; 
as I know, lynched. In the provinces there hay 
been more executions, but nowhere the*passion: 
outburst of mob violence that was to be expected 
There are many persons in prison at Drancy, 
some of them guilty of nothing very serious. 0 
the other hand, the resistants see daily in t 
streets men and women who applauded tha 
persecutors. It might have been wiser to shoot 
hundred conspicuous traitors immediately, thous 
such summary justice would almost Certainly hay 
struck some individuals who frequented 
Germans only to spy upon them. The matt 
is exceedingly intricate. I have talked to men 
bers of the “comités d’épuration ” (whose powe 
do not go beyond forbidding their colleagues 
publish, to act, to sing, and so forth). Som 
notorious collaborators can prove that th 
were also agents for the Allies. Almost in eve 
case the accused can bring witnesses’ wh 
resistance was heroic to prove that he or sh 
saved their lives. Sometimes such good deed 
may have ‘been a sort of insurance—the edit 
of the infamous newspaper Paris Soir is said 
have given vast sums to some of the Maqui 
organisations. But, more often, since even cd 
laborators are usually human, they genuind 
wished to save their old friends.. Indeed, t 
Nazis’ most effective bait was to offer the relea 
of a prisoner of war, a Jew or a deportee. 

This matter of épuration never failed to cr 
up in every conversation. One lady, whose o 
attitude to the Germans had been impeccabi 
assured me that the élite of France was now i 
prison. (Not in Germany, but at Drancy! Thi 
reveals the extravagant unawareness that stl 
characterises many of the rich.) On the othd 
hand, the Comraunists are not alone in attributin 
the shortage of food and other necessities in p 
.to sabotage by anti-Republican officials and bus 
ness men who remain powerful. Catholics 4 
Protestants, like the prominent Resistan 
Mauriac and Boegner, are concerned at som 
symptoms of vindictiveness and call for a min 
mum of punishment. The Communists & 
loudly for a maximum. Everyone is agreed th 
those who denounced their resistant compatri0l 
deserve death. There is reason to believe 
Maurras, for instance, must be included in thi 
category; and Claudel has refused to be a candi 
date for the Academy, because Maurras has 04 
been expelled from it. (A majority of Acad# 
micians decided that they ought not to anticipa 
the verdict of his impending trial.) But, apa 
from those who denounced, there are mai 
gradations of guilt. To have accepted defeat, a 
Pétain, in 1940 may be held a disqualification ft 
office but hardly a crime; and when the Co! 
munists denounce it as such, their oppones 
retort that the war record of the Comm 
Party does not justify them in throwing the 
stone. In any case, the cetention of some 
and comparatively innocuous persons while pm 
minent traitors remain at liberty excites exaspe 
tion alike in the severe and the merciful. 

Food, fuel, transport and épuration—these, 
found, are the most immediate preoccupations 
the French. But beyond lie the problems ! 
reorganising the political and economic life 
France and of her place in the world. I hope 
treat these in another article. 

RAYMOND MortTIMER 
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"A LONDON DIARY 


HE honesty of the Times about Greece has made 
. Churchill very angry indeed. He may also 
e been distressed to find that the Manchester 
ardian, which meant something to him in his 
iberal days, has rea¢hed the level of its own 
preat tradition and commented with a splendid 
igour that Mr. Churchill, the stylist, cannot fail 
o appreciate. A. J. Cummings has written with 
notable force and radical conviction in the News- 
hronicle ; the Daily Mail showed which way 
e wind of public opinion was blowing by 
uddenly publishing a fair article by Alistair 
orbes which contradicted by implication much 
hat appeared in that paper; the Daily Herald 
on the side of the angels even if its editorial 
piping is a trifle muffled in comparison with 
ichael Foot’s stentorian trumpet blasts. In the 
bunday press the strongest comments were, I think, 
swaffer’s in the People and a surprisingly strong 
eading article in the Sunday Pictorial. The 
Dbserver seemed to suffer from a divided mind. 
But in the press as a whole Mr. Churchill is left 
0 find what comfort he can in the cold conven- 
ionality of the Daily Telegraph and the reckless 
bartisanship of the Beaverbrook press. 
* * * 
Mr. Churchill is too old a hand to imagine that 
ese mewspapers speak for Britain. He can 
aintain his policy because the solid mass of 
backbenchers against which he himself fought for 
ong years before the war has not yet decided to 
fhrow him over, and because what Lord Baldwin 
nce described as the conscience of England has 
ot yet spoken effectively in the hearts of Labour 
d Liberal members of the Government. 
onscience speaks through resolutions of local 
arties, public meetings, letters from influential 
nd unservile people and reports of anger and 
arm among the population, particularly the 
bublic in uniform. There is a lot of this con- 
ience about just now. So the NEw STATESMAN 
ND NATION and cther papers, which have said that 
r. Churchill feared the Resistunce movements 
d would rather support Fascist than anti- 
ascist (and therefore possibly Communist) 
orces in liberated countries, has been right 
ll the first three years, has it? Aneurin Bevan 
vho dared to attack the Prime Minister when it 
yas both bold and impolitic to do so, was right, 
yas he ? Conscience applauds Mr. Bevan with 
isconcerting vigour at the Labour Party Con- 
erence and conscience puts him on to the 
xecutive. I also met conscience at the week-end 
the country and found that Labour parties in 
reas like Birmingham and Oxford had already 
oved quickly, and that where Labour was slow 
) get going Common Wealth and Communists 
ere early in the field—a disturbing jog to the 
onsciences of Labour officials with an election 
ot so many months ahead. A South Wales 
iners’ leader summed up for me the other 
ight: *‘ This is a moral issue,’’ he said, “‘ we 
eed a Gladstone to lead us.’’ Odd how conscience 
§ roused when we start shooting our friends 
stead of our enemies and odd how conscience 
“mains associated with Mr. Gladstone. 
*x * * 
Mr. Churchill, I feel sure, has started some- 
ing he cannot finish. I believe that his advfsers 
ave really allowed him to believe that E.L.A.S. 
d E.,A.M. are, as he has termed them, bands 
fruffians. I am sure he has been unduly affected 
y stories, some no doubt true, of ruffianly acts 
y some E.A.M. groups. They are inevitable 
any Resistance movement that has to live on 
¢ countryside. Note that with arro@ince he says: 
So in the early hours of Tuesday morn‘nz I ‘o'd 
General Scobie to take contro! of Athens 
apoleonic, dictatorial, splendid! But it was 
possible, as General Scobie quickly discovered. 
he people of Greece, not only a band of ruffians, 
‘tend themselves, end what German ruthlessness 
uld not accomplish in four years will not be 
complished by British soldiers—even if they 
re Indian so!diers, carefully chosen for lack of 


ideological inhibitions or misplaced sympathies. 
Mr. Churchill must have been misled, and his 
order to General Scobie will go down to history 
side by side with another famous Churchill boast : 
There will not be a ship in the Skaggerak or on 

the Skaggerjak. 

x 


* * 


Mr. Churchill has committed himself to the 
description of bearded Colonel Zervas, leader of 
E.D.E.S., as a ‘“‘correct’? man. The epithet 
surprised me; for the known facts about the 
career of Zervas have a flavour that ill accords with 
Whitehall’s usual conception of correctness. In 
Mavrogordato’s Modern Greece I read that in 
1926 he shared with Colonel Dertilis the com- 
mand of the Republican Guard which upheld the 
dictatorship of General Pangalos. The pair aided 
the successful coup in which Pangalos was over- 
thrown by General Kondylis, but within a fort- 
night they were leading the Guard, until over- 
powered, against the new Government’s troops. 
From other sources I learn that during the 
Metaxas’ dictatorship he took, but (to his credit) 
never earned, emoluments from one of Metaxas’ 
rivals. When Germany occupied Greece he 
collected an armed band in the strategically un- 
important Epirus district, leaving E.L.A.S. to 
do the real attacks on German communications. 
Though he was still reputedly in touch with 
Dertilis, now head of the. Quisling ‘“‘ Security 
Battalions,’’ he won recognition and supplies from 
Britain for his bodyguard. He is by all accounts 
a typical military adventurer, very brave (I am 
told) and quite unscrupulous. Some are born 
correct; others have correctness thrust upon 
them. 

* * * 

The real stranglehold over Greece is not the 
Army but the food and clothing shortage. A 
Friends’ Relief Service worker now in Greece 
sends this report: 

The pre-war figure for T.B. in Greece stood at 

22 per cent. of the total population, the present 

figure stands at 65 per cent. Ages chiefly affected 

are between 12 and 25 years. Child mortality from 
all causes is put down as 40 per cent. and of the 
remaining 60 per cent. it can be assumed 50 per cent. 
suffer from T.B., malaria and diseases due to mal- 

nutrition. We understand clothing is No 1 

requirement in most districts. Besides clothing 

garden seeds are a shortage. The following is a 

list suggested by the Greeks—they wou'd have to 

come quickly to catch the spring sowing—tomatoes 
cucumber, egg-plant okra, squash, beetroot, 
cabbage, onions, leeks, lettuce, spinach 

The importance of such domestic supplies is 
probably as great as that of wheat, supplies of 
which are already being shipped to Greece. 
Friends’ Relief Service has recently accepted a 
gift of a substantial amount of clothing for Greece, 
and it is still collecting at its depot, The Institute, 
Lemon Lane, Witley, Surrey. 

* * * 


I have often wondered»why the defendant to a 
criminal charge, guilty or innocent, should have 
to pay for the privilege of being prosecuted or 
even for the luxury of being defended. The 
Pudlic Prosecutor represents the community 
against the individual, but in this country there 
is no Public Defender to help the individual in 
this unequal contest. A man I know, who was 
recently charged with a petty larceny and dis- 
charged as innocéht by a Magistrate who said his 
character was obviously of the highest, had been 
so worried about the case that he had engaged a 
Counsel whom he could ill afford to pay. The 
Magistrate made no order about his costs. So he 
was left to pay twenty-five guineas merely because 
he had sought to establish !:. innocence by the 
only means that seemed open to him. Magis- 
trates’ Courts have no funds from which to pay 
witnesses or defendants’ costs; so if they think 
an innocent defendant was charged without due 
consideration they will order the Police (or 
whoever prosecuted) to pay his costs. Unfortu- 
nately the facts can sometimes look so black 
against an innocent person that no one can be 
blamed for having brought the charge. In such 
a case the defendant pays ; and if he fails to pay 
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he can still, in the last resort, be imprisoned. To 
get any help from the Poor Prisoners’ Defence 
Act, in practice, you need to be almost destitute ; 
up till recently, legal aid certificates were being 
granted at a rate that worked out at one certificate 
per Court in every four years. The case for a 
Public Defender, with proper safeguards against 
any frivolous abuse of his services, seems un- 
answerable. 
* * * 

The Talks Department of the B.B.C. has often 
given us an odd gem taken straight from life or 
opinion, but usually the speakers have seemed 
afraid to go all out. There were signs of courage 
in Mr. Christopher Salmon’s excellent skirmish- 
ing series Living Opinion of two years ago; and 
now, this producer has come out with a frontal 
attack on listeners in a remarkable series called 
Jobs for All. The opening talk of this series which 
stated the problem of unemployment and brought 
it home to us, by living biographies, was impres- 
sive and really imaginative in its handling; the 
voices were true and not stereotyped. But the 
interesting thing is that the B.B.C. has seen the 
importance of making a concentrated attack on 
the listeners over a short period. In handling 
opinion, repetition and impact are everything ; 
and Jobs for All not only puts the arguments for 
full employment in a concrete, lively and highly 
dramatic form, but does so with honesty and 
force. This series is an important new departure. 

= *x * 


Harold Laski was a masterly chairman of the 
Labour Party Conference. Rank and file opinion 
was reflected in the poll for the Executive. 
Ministers scored badly. I am sorry that John 
Parker is off. Edith Summerskill is deservedly 
popular. The question I heard people asking is 
whether Aneurin Bevan will be “tamed” by 
Executive responsibility. 

* * 


The best retort to Mr. Churchill came from 
Compton Mackenzie, who, commenting on his 
remark that ‘“‘ democracy is not a harlot to be 
picked up by anyone with a tommy-gun,”’ said 
that neither was democracy a Rich Man’s Kept 
Woman ! CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to L. J. V. Shepherd. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turntile, W.C.x1. 

That British lives should be sacrificed in civil 
war in Greece or anywhere else is a ghastly tragedy 
which must make most people wonder whether 
these troublesome countries are worth fighting 
for.—Editorial in Bradford Telegraph and Argus 


The speaker at Tuesday’s meeting was the Rev. 
R. W. Berry, of Silloth. The title of his address 
was “‘A Famecus Eleven.” He drew a parallel with 
a noted Lancashire cricket eleven with the eleven 
disciples that Ghrist chose to carry His Gospel to 
all the work. —Cwnberland Evening News. : 


But his is primarily a positive and constructive 
mind, and on this side of the Atlantic we should 
not class him as a man of the Left.—New States- 
man and Nation 


The Rev. Crawford Miller (Oban), opposing at 
the Presbytery of Lorn yesterday the plan to open 
eldership in the Church of Scotland to women, 
said that the governing supefiority of the male must 
be preserved as a divine institution. 

The proposal was rejected by 12 votes to 9.— 
Report in News Chronicle. 


The exhortation “ Don’t te‘ephone or celegraph 
if a letter or a postcard will do”’ has been accepted 
by many in the public interest. But got by all. 
A woman in the North of England recently handed 
n a telegram wishing a happy hirthday to a dog in 
the South of England.—Report in Manchester 
Guardian. 
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WHY EXPORTS? 


Into a turgid and inconclusive Parliamentary 
debate last week on the future of British exports 
there cut the shockingly heretical voice of the 
Member for Nuneaton, asking a question. ‘Do 
we export,”’ inquired Mr. Bowles, “ because we 
have to, or because we think it is the right thing 
to do ?”’ He got no explicit answer. The debate 
had proceeded, and continued, on the assumption 
that after the war we must sell abroad half as much 
again as we did in 1938 ; and the arguments of the 
Tory spokesmen for the big industrial. interests 
were noteworthy only inasmuch as they reflected 
capitalist pessimism with regard to the attainment 
of this objective, and considerable confusion as 
to the means to be employed. The State must 
help—by remitting exporters’ taxes, by providing 
a more enterprising and aggressive Consular 
Service, by ‘‘ standing up ”’ to the United States, 
by transferring to the Board of Trade some of the 
“ real’’ business men now operating the Ministry 
of Supply’s controls. But the State must not 
interfere; away with export licences, form- 
filling and restrictions on the employment of 
labour and material for export purposes. Other- 
wise where should we be ? 

That was precisely what the Member for 
Nuneaton wanted to know. Not, to be sure, 
because of ignorance on his (or, let us add, our) 
part of the obvious truth that we need to import 
some goods which we cannot produce——or can 
produce only at extravagant cost—at home. Nor 
de we suspect Mr. Bowles of failure to realise 
that we shall end this war as a debtor country, 
owing abroad large sums which we can pay only 
by delivering goods or services, directly or 
indirectly; to our creditors. What the questioner 
sought, but failed, to elicit was any indication 
whether the Government has any picture in its 
mind of the quantity and kinds of goods we 
require to export—remembering, on the one hand, 
our debts and the essential minimum of needed 
imports, and, on the other head, the simple fact 
that there is no intrinsic advantage in shipping 
out of the country, until all our wants are satisfied, 
products which we make and can use or consume 
ourselves 

Now, so far as our debts are concerned— 
setting aside the question how the Lend-Lease 
account is ultimately to be closed—the most 
immediately important factor is the “‘ blocked ”’ 
sterling balances standing to the credit in London 
of overseas. central banks, ‘This awkward 
indebtedness did not figure in last week’s debate, 
but its amount is known to be large. During the 
war we have bought goods abroad for which we 
have paid by obtaining local currency from the 
central bank of the country concerned, and giving 
that bank an equivalent sterling credit in Britain. 
It has been estimated that in this way we probably 
owe abroad about £3,000 millions. Of this, not 
far short of one-third is believed to be owed to 
India, and over £400 millions to Egypt, while the 
rest is spread in smaller, but still very considerable, 


amounts between Australia, New Zealand, the 
South American republics and certain of our 


European allies. 

It is possible that some of our creditors may be 
willing enough to keep part of these balances 
lying intact in London as a reserve for their cwn 
(enlarged) note circulation. The rest they will 
obviously want to draw on, after the war, in order 
to buy goods they need—especially if, like India, 
they are planning large-scale schemes of indus- 


trialisation requiring capital investment. If 
they want to buy, or can only obtain American 
goods, the problem for Britain becomes difh- 
cult; for in that case we shall have to provide 
our creditors with U.S. dollars, and getting 
dollars means selling British goods to the U.S.A. 


If, however, our creditors elected to buy British 


manufactures, and these were available for 
export, the process of repayment would be 
relatively easy. Only—and this is a big proviso 
—i1t would be necessary to ensure that'we made 
the kinds of goods our creditors wanted and 


did not sell them in the home market. We should 
have to recognise, too, that these would be 
“uncompensated’’ exports, bringing in no 
equivalent return in imported goods. Moreover, 
for every £ million’s worth we export to repay 
these debts, we shall have to export, say, another 
£250,000, on the average, to pay for imports of 
raw materials entering into our “‘ repayment” 
exports. 

Clearly our creditors will have to exercise 
patience ; and, for Britain, the task of repaying 
this war-indebtedness will mean a big, planned 
effort for many years after the last shot is fired. 
That the effort need involve going without 
socially desirable things—good houses, new 
schools, ample and reasonably priced supplies of 
food and clothing—we do not for one moment 
admit. If we organise our industry on a basis of 
full employment, and regulate both our home 
production and consumption. and our import- 
export trade in accordance with a firm plan. of 
needs and priorities, looking always to the interests 
of the mass of our people, we can both pay our 
debts and satisfy our own wants. But it cannot 
be done if we return to the “‘ dog’s breakfast ”’ 
of unregulated private enterprise, if we allow 
production to depend on this or that company’s 
estimate of profitability, if we permit our exports 
and imports to be governed by the unco-ordinated 
decisions of thousands of individual firms, each 
pursuing its own self-interest. 

In planning prosperity for post-war Britain the 
guiding principles are plain. Given full employ- 
ment, what is the maximum we can produce ? 
What quantities and types of imports do we need 
to sustain and beneficially supplement that pro- 
duction? What volume and kinds of exports 
must we contrive in order to pay for those imports 
and repay our obligations? The answers to 
those questions—and only a Government can 
give them—will settle the broad lines of a requi- 
site programme. Into its framework the energies 
and appetites of producers and consumers must 
be fitted. Only when that is done can the 
problems of export markets be tackled in detail. 
But it will not be done by any save a Socialist 
Government. 


SOVIET CULTURE TO-DAY 


[From our Moscow Correspondent] 


‘Tue Future of Soviet Art and Literature has 
lately been the subject of much discussion and 
heart-searching. Two themes recur in all these 
discussions. One is that Soviet Art and Litera- 
ture have been very good during the war, that 
they have fully justified themselves in maintaining 
the proper high patriotic tone, in portraying’ the 
heroism of Soviet people and thus being of the 
greatest propaganda value, and in having avoided 
pitfalls of ‘‘ formalism,”’ that ‘‘ formalism ”’ which 
is somehow identified in Russian literary jargon 
with the idea of *‘ Art for Art*s sake.’? The other 
theme that often recurs in these discussions is that 
Soviet wartime literature has been all right up to 
a point, but that it has not produced nearly enough 
and that much of it has shown a certain ideological 
laxity, and that many writers and artists have not 
sufficient Marxist-Leninist training. In short, it 
is time Soviet Art and Literature pulled its socks 
up. 

In an important article in an October issue of 
Bolshevik Solodovnikov pleads for the tightening 
up of Socialist standards in Art and Literature 
and pours cold water on those who imagine there 
will be certain “‘ relaxing ’’ after the war. In this 
connection he refers particularly to the theatre, 
where he says there is a tendency in some quarters 
to follow the “‘ lighter road ’’ with the entertain- 
ment of the public as the stage’s chief aim. In 
condemning this tendency he attributes to its 
supporters’ view that ‘“‘there should be pre- 
dominant development of comedy genres, more 
light and thoughtless spectacles and that no 
‘ over-insistent ’ demands should be made about 
introducing big and serious problems into Art.” 
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It would be impossible in a shert article to t 
to describe in detail the kind of literature anj 
art the Soviet Union has produced in wartim 
but speaking of literature first, it is clear that th 
was a whole literary style which emerged during 
the two “‘ dark years,”’ 1941 and 1942. It w 
marked by acute hatred for the Germans; }) 
Germans of that period are not merely mean, crud 
brutes, but representatives of an evil and fea 
destructive force. At the same time this literat 
is marked by the deep and emotional love anj 
tendresse for everything Russian-—for Russiz 
people fighting against terrible odds. Thy 
Russia was symbolised by Simonov in one of hi 
lyrical poems on three little birch trees outside 
window. With this dominating motif of tendress 
for Russia, Simonov was unquestionably the moy 
popular writer of that period. ‘“‘ We are aj 
Russians, we ate all in the same boat, we must al] 
fight and die together,’’ is one of the themes of 
his play The Russians. Here you have a Komsomo 
girl and a former Tsarist officer who have no 
come out of retirement, and a variety of soldic 
who are fighting Germans in a small cut-off town 
with their backs to the wall. The show was 
great success and: received official approval an( 
was shown in thousands of theatres during tly 
dark days when the Germans were crashing ahead 
towards Stalingrad and the Caucasus. But to-day, 
according to Solodovnikov, this is no longer quit’ 
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what is wanted. ‘“‘ There’s something partisanfill peo 
there is a touch of military dilettantism in Safonovf of ‘ 
the head of Simonov’s little garrison.’ He say oatr 
““Simonov has failed to show a fully traineif org: 
modern officer in his play.’’ The charactenfij mak 
produced in Soviet literature between 1941 anifJ Bou 
1942 were analysed. To this literature belongiin t 
Simonov, Grossman’s The People Immortal the 
Alexei Surkov’s poems, poetry of Margarit renc 
Aligher and Antokolsky, Leningrad poetry of§:o i 
Vera Inber, Olga Bergholz and Sergei Spassky{i scar 
The emphasis was on the people’s suffering. Thi Rus 
literature, without ever being effeminate, wag they 
tender and rather feminine in quality. In th@gans\ 
second half of 1942, and especially in 1943, thal Soci 
tone became more masculine and more defianjii the 
and finally more triumphant. In his Stalingraifi the 
novel Days and Nights Simonov speaks Lite 
firmer, more masculine, tones. The same is trusi acco 
of that admirable short story writer, writing chicfyii havi 
of the Black Sea Navy, Leonid Sobolev ; the same forn 
is also true of Tikhonov with the sharp metallia fr 
lines of his Leningrad poems. ‘No mori dee; 
softness—hit back’ seems the undercurrent ofan / 
Russian literature, beginning in the middle of trut 
1942. Korneichuk’s play Front, written in thi exis 
summer of 1942, was like a signal for procreatei Tol: 
vigour. It was like saying ‘“ enough sloppinesgif Gor 
either in military leadership or your emotional the 
attitudes.”” I have even lately heard som crea 
criticism of Ehrenburg—as if people were not 4 peo} 


little bit ashamed of having been carried awa It 


by him. They admit that Ehrenburg is img be o 
passioned. Now people are already saying ‘bg writ 
was inclined to be hysterical.” bad 
Just now there is a lull in literary produ all 

tion. One hears of great novels being written bg exar 
Adeyev, Persholokhov, and there is much talk of poet 
a whole pleiad of young writers turning up aft Hor 
the war—people who will tell us at first hand wha mor 
the war was really like. But meantime we do n¢ I 
quite know where we are. These last few month imp 
have been marked by numerous and very heavgyy said 
““slatings’’ in the press. Zoschenko, Fedisf tron 
Kassil, even the writer of children’s  vers#i ther 

Says 


Chukovsky, and many others have got it in t 
neck for being insufficiently serious or insufficgg bec: 
ently truthful or for being “‘ platitudinous ’ qj mot 
superficial. Poor Joseph Utkin, who was kil * Sc 
in a plane smash the other day, was badly rappel lite: 
over the knuckles by Komsomolskaya Pravda i@@ tor 
having reprinted in his collected verse a numba s 
of love poems which the paper called “‘ erotic I 
the worst sense,’’ and one of the inherent wea 0! | 
nesses arising out of the almost excessive pampe 

ing of writers, in a material sense, is that too m2! CR: 
people who have written something good :43 "| 
fresh when young, something based on per 
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experience, then come to Moscow and live here 
for years, often without any contact with their 
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ature an@™own -original environment, and they tend to 
Wartimegl develop lazy Bohemian habits, with their bed and 
that therdil breakfast more or less assured them by writing 
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for the Union or doing hack jobs, even if they 
produce nothing worth while for years, having 
jost contact with the environment in which they 
had worked. Sholokhov is one of those writers 
who has been careful never to lose contact with 
the Don. He has continued to live there, and 
very seldom comes into the artificial writers’ 














Russiagi paradise that Moscow has become to so 
3. fs ime many. 
ne of hi But what of the future? Writers are looking 
itside hig hard for guidance. Solodovnikov in Bolshevik at 
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least partially answers the question of what is 
expected from writers and.also other artists by the 
Communist Party. Discipline is expected from 
writers, and consciousness of working not in some 
“free art vacuum ”’ but inside a society where 
the writer must perform a definite social function. 
Solodovnikov quotes Lenin: ‘‘ One cannot live 
in society and be free from society. The freedom 






















off townf of the bourgeois writer and artist is only a veiled 
W was @dependence on somebody’s moneybag.” And 
oval and Solodovnikov goes on: “* The Soviet regime has 
ring tha@™mcreated all conditions for the development of a 
ng ahea@M™genuinely free art, directed to millions and 
t to-day millions of toilers, and fertilised by the mighty 
ger quitmspirit of the people and inexhaustible wealth of 
Partisangm people’s creative genius.’’ He defines the qualities 







Safonov of Soviet Art as follows: ‘‘ Ideological content, 








He say patriotic and realistic tendency have become the 

trained organic qualities of Soviet Art. These qualities 
aractenm make Soviet Art essentially different from 
941 ani Bourgeois Art, and make it the most advanced 
> belong in the world, with the greatest inner content and 
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the greatest social significance.’’ Solodovnikov 
rends to generalise about, ‘‘ Bourgeois Art’”’ and 
to identify it with “‘ Art for Art’s Sake,’”’ which is 
scarcely compatible with the immense interest in 









g. Thi Russia for, say, Priestley and Hemingway. Are 
ite, walggthey “‘ Art for Art’s Sake,’ too ? But he does not 
In th@answer the question, and merely says, “‘In a 


Socialist Society, Art is created by the people for 
the people.” This may not be very clear until 
the writer comes to the motto dominating Soviet 
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eaks Literature, which is ‘‘ Socialist Realism.’’ This, 
e is tru™according to Solodovnikov, means ‘ The Party, 
g chiei having emphatically condemned  Bourgeois- 
the sam formalist perversions in Soviet Art, has created 
metallia fruitful basis for the struggle for truthfulness, 


deep ideological content and accessibility in Art— 


O mom 
rrent of™an Art which brings happiness to millions.’’ The 
iddle of truth is that much of this happiness, so far as it 
1 in thilexists, still comes largely from the reading of 
ocreatei/™ Tolstoy, Turgenev, Gogol, Pushkin, Chehov, 
»ppines Gorki. But Soviet Art, says Solodovnikov, “ is 
notion™ the legitimate heir of the invaluable riches 
d° som created by the artistic genius of the Russian 
re not #™ people in the past.” 
>d away It is true that interest in the past has tended to 
is imf[™ be overdone. Together with the good things some 
ng “ writers and other artists are trying to revive the 
bad things. There has been a tendency to idealise 
produgi all sorts of completely unworthy objects; for 
itten \/— example, the idealisation by. the modern Tartar 
h talk poets of the ruthless Tartar Chief of the Golden 
up afte’ Horde, who massacred and looted Russians, is 
nd wham more than unjustifiable. 
e do nd In wartime, literature has certainly played an 
month important propaganda role, though, as already 
y heargi said, it suffered during the first two years of war 
Fedif@ from a certain emotional softness against which 
versdm™ there has been a marked reaction. Solodovnikov 
t in tW@— says: ‘* From the first days of the war our art 
nsufficgim became a powerful weapon for the spiritual 
us ’’ @ mobilisation of the popular masses,’’ and then: 
is kill “* Soviet people consider the theatre, painting and 
- rappdllg literature as the school of life. They look in art 


da | for heroes who can teach them. Our art aims at 
numb@—™ Satisfying this demand.’”’ But what of the future ? 
Indications are that the functions and purposes 


TOTIC 
t wea of literature as defined above must remain the 
yam pa ne after the war. Introspective or critically 
0 ma Negative literature is unlikely to have any place 
od 2am in post-war Soviet literature. Solodovnikov deals 


er 


with this question by referring to ‘ Chehov’s 
dreams of the high purpose of man or Saltykov’s 


wrathful satire.”’ Will there, one may ask, be 
anything like that in post-war Russian literature ? 
I do not think so because ‘‘ Nowadays reality runs 
ahead of art. It is full of majestic events, heroics, 
valorous deeds surpassing the richest creative 
imagination. Present-day life moves very swiftly. 
Events move very fast. People grow before your 
eyes. Only he is capable of great creative work 
who catches up with life and actively takes part 
therein.”” Then follows this conclusion. Refer- 
ring to Stalin’s speech at the eighteenth Party 
Congress where he said that it is necessary for 
every Bolshevik to try to understand the Marxist- 
Leninist science of society, the rules of its 
development, the development of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution and Socialist Society, Solodov- 
nikov declares: ‘“‘ This fully applies to artists. 
Many mistakes in art arise from an artist’s narrow 
outlook, who does not see the whole grandeur 
of our struggle, and is unable to understand the 
place and meaning of every fact in our general 
struggle.” 

In other words there is to be no literary 
** relaxing ’’ after the war. Solodovnikov deals in 
his article chiefly with literature, but also touches: 
upon some other arts, notably music and painting. 
He is satisfied that much of the music written in 
the Soviet Union during the war has been inspired 
by this war, and is not therefore guilty of 
“‘formalism,’”’ and he particularly commends 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony. He does not, 
however, mention his Eighth Symphony which, 
according to “‘ formalist ’’ critics, is a considerably 
greater musical work. But Solodovnikov has no 
use for such critics who, he says, suffer from an 
** excessive admiration for the Western, particu- 
larly German, art.’” The “‘ particularly German ”’ 
is, One suspects, put in to make it stronger. 
Regarding Soviet painting in wartime, Solodov- 
nikov rightly condemns those artists who were 
painting gigantic battle scenes, sitting quietly at 
Tbilisi or Novosibirk, and who had never been to 
the Front in their lives. They should, he says, 
have gone and inspired themselves by looking at 
the armaments works in the neighbourhood. On 
the whole, however, it is clear that in painting, as 
in other forms of art, Solodovnikov expects 
artists to inspire the masses, to paint inspiring 
portrait. of war heroes or pictures which tell the 
story of a great achievement. It is not enough for 
a picture to be merely pleasing. I remember the 
other day talking to a leading Soviet painter and 
mentioning Picasso to him. His enthusiasm was 
not as great as one might have expected. He said 
“Well, yes, quite talked of painter. But rather 
too experimental. Always jumping from one 
style to another. Certain lack of solidity about 
him.” 


UP THE GARDEN PATH 
(After Christina Rossetti 


We have been !ed up the garden path to find there 
is nothing at the end of it.—Megan Lloyd George, 
M.P., on Housing. 


And will State housing plans go all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 

And have you reached the target for to-day ? 
No, not to-day, my friend. 


But have you nothing yet that you can show, 
No homes to allocate ? 

One prototypal Portal bungalow 
That hides behind the Tate. 


Will Portals then arise in tens, or scores ? 
No, Portal huts are now quite obsolete ; 

The Phoenix from the Portal ashcan soars, 
And soon will be complete. 


But will there be a Phoenix hutch for me, 
In rebuilt areas of blitz and blighi ? 

The Phoenix will have high priority 
When we acquire a site. 


Are not locations for rehousing planned, 
For either “‘ temps ”’ or “‘ perms ”’ ? 
Not yet, but all will soon be put in hand 

When we arrange the terms. 


Time will new fabricated types reveal, 
Yea, homes for everyone, 

Of concrete or asbestos or pressed steel, 
When once we have begun. 


But when wiii these asbestos huts appear, 
Or steel or tin, or any other kind ? 

Not yet, but fourteen Ministries, my dear, 
Are keeping them in mind. 


This is the garden path ; where does it lead ? 
I see no roofs, no walls behind the fence, 
No dwelling, lean-to, out-house, and- indeed, 

Not one convenience. 


No hut, no shack, no bungalow, no shed, 
Of steel or brick, of plaster or of lath— 
In fact, I’ve been notoriously led 


Right up the garden path. SAGITTARIUS 


FROM CONSTABLE TO CEZANNE 


The pictures now at the Wildenstein Gallery in New 
Bond Street form the most splendid assembly seen 
in London since the war, with the solitary exception 
of the French Exhibition at the National Gallery in 
1942. The artists represented are Constable, Boning- 
ton, de Wint, Turner, Delacroix, Corot, Courbet, 
Manet, Sisley, Renoir, Pissarro, Monet, Jongkind, 
Degas, Gauguin, Seurat, Cézanne and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Some of the pictures are small—indeed, 
two of the most rewarding are the little panels by 
Constable and Seurat lent by Captain Molyneux. 
What particularly distinguishes the exhibition is 
fineness of quality. For if collectors have been most 
generous in lending their treasures, Mr. Derek Hill, 
who has organised the exhibition to benefit the Air- 
borne, Forces Security Fund, has been most dis- 
criminating in his choice. 

Turner and Manet, it is true, are each represented 
only by one not very characteristic picture; the 
Cézannes, while of high interest, hardly give the full 
imaginative power of the artist ; Jongkind, even when, 
as here, at his best, may appear a little ill at ease in 
such grand company; and the Delacroix Still Life, 
which may well be a masterpiece, is protected from the 
eyes of the profane by a thick coating of consommé 
en gelée. Even if I wished to carp further, I should 
be stumped. The Corots, Renoits and Seurats are 
superlative in quality—where else has the spring 
been rendered so miraculously as in Mr. Courtauld’s 
Renoir, with its feathery smoke of green? The 
Monets and Sisleys are almost misleading in their 
beauty, for they give us these artists at the summit of 
their inspiration. To gaze at such pictures is to 
recover one’s belief in the possibility of happiness. 

The aim of the exhibition, we are told, is to show 
how the tradition of landscape-painting moved from 
England to France after Constable (and we are 
promised another exhibition to show how the tradition 
returned here enriched by the Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists). Perhaps the most conspicuous 
“link ’’ is the Delacroix sketch lent by Mrs. Gilbert 
Russell—it was once in the Sadler collection. Though 
more sumptuous than any product of our Eastern 
counties, this reveals the Byronic Delacroix noting 
natural appearances with a Wordsworthian mingling 
of fidelity and rapture. (I do not know its date, but 
certainly it is later than 1824, when Delacroix was 
thunderstruck by Constabk Che two Constables of 
the Downs near Brighton are similarly interesting, 
because they show the artist preoccupied with a serics 
of planes in a way that seems to anticipate the re- 
searches of Cézanne. 

Perhaps the most important exemplar that the 


English painters brought to the French was a matter 
not of technique but of domicile. Hitherto painting 
had been primarily an n art I'rue, cities like 
Florence, Rome, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Madrid and 
even eightcenth-century Paris, not only were them- 
selves sweet to the eye, but offered pastoral scenes 
immediately outside their gates. And Venice, which 
produced the chief school of urban landscape, held out 
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to her painters masts leaning upon the lagoon in place 
of trees branching above pasturage. Thus the artist 
in the city was not severed from the kindly influences. 
If England was the first country in which the best 
painters were bucolic, this was perhaps because 
London was the first capital to isolate itself from the 
countryside by its inordinate growth. 

The Industrial Revolution in any case was calcu- 
lated to drive the painter to the countryside. And of 
the eighteen artists represented in this exhibition only 


four-—Delacroix, Degas, Manet and Seurat—can be 


counted as predominantly urban. Ornans, Barbizon, 
Ville d’Avray, Argenteuil, Moret, Pontoise, Giverny, 
Pont-Aven, Aix-en-Provence, Cagnes—such are the 
sacred names of nineteenth-century painting. In 
contrast the masterpieces of our own time belong to 
what is justly called the Ecole de Paris. The artists 
may visit the countryside, but with. few exceptions 
(Maillol, Segonzac) they have made Paris their home. 
And to this difference of environment is due, I suggest, 
a great part of the difference between nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century painting. The artist imprisoned in 
the city is driven to become increasingly subjective, 
and develops his art as means less of communion than 
of protest. Happiness, cause and effect of modesty, 
has given way to anxiety, cause and effect of self- 
assertion. 

This conclusion is presented not as a censure but 
as a constatation. In an age of agonised turmoil the 
artist cannot easily seclude his imagination among the 
willows by a brook, the olives on a promontory. 
Success in such a detachment is no more to be blamed 
than failure to attempt it, but undeniably the tor- 
mented canvas of a Picasso or a Rouault corresponds 
to our prevailing state of mind. So much the worse 
for us, one may decide. For, looking at Corot’s 
Dunkirk (so little ominous), at the sweep of the Seine 
in Monet’s Vétheuil, at the deliberate hamlet in Mr. 
le Bas’s Pissarro, one recovers the vision of what life 
might offer to everyone blessed with eyes; and one 
remembers that even the most ferocious of animals, 
man, has a history in which the norm has been not 
war but construction relieved by a modicum of leisure. 
For these, pictures communicate to us what in their 
most responsive hours the painters, harassed though 
they might be by the bleakest poverty, contrived to 
enjoy—an awareness amounting to beatitude. 

ROGER MARVELL 
THE MOVIES 
“Madonna of the Seven Moons,’ at the 
Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion 

Within a week the best.and the worst English film 
of many months have made their appearance. Western 
Approaches brought home to us how far we have 
advanced in film-making since the war ; with Madonna 
of the. Seven Moons we slip back almost as far as it is 
possible to slip. It is notably bad. Everything about 
this film seems preposterous except the first two 
minutes, when the heroine as a schoolgirl is chased 
by a man in the bracken. Cause of all the trouble! 


ly | passing that way! 


If only he hadn’t happened to be 
, 


We should have been spared, then, “ the strangest life 
story ever screened,” the woman with the split 
personality, “ gentle loving Maddalena—tfiery fascinat- 
ing Rosanna.” Jekvil and Hyde brought a hint of 
phosphorus, but treacle is.the element of Maddalena- 
Rosanna. Everything in Madonna of the Seven Moons 
is treacly characters, dialogue, situation... Perhaps 
the most exquisitely cloying tableau of all is the last 


It is carnival time in Florence and the heroine has 
Her lover dressed as a harlequin 
; through the window. He carries a dagger ; 
Need one add that at this 
moment there is a look of frenzied ruth on.the 
countenance of Mr. Stuart Granger ? 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
PLAYS AND PICTURES 
* Gianni Schicchi ”’ and “Il Tabarro,”’ at the 
Princes Theatre 

The Sadlers Wells opera company has been so 
onservative in adding to its repertory that this choice 
Grann:* 


just dicd in bed 


\ 
annroacn 
approacl 


he changes it for’a rose 


of Puccini one-acters comes as a surprise. 
Schicchi ts a masterpiece of comedy in Puccini’s later 
vund raises a grotesque 
Shakespeare or 


manner ; the rich tesselation of s« 
situation as dees say the prose of 


the blank rse of fon | 


operas, given even 


a moderately good interpretation, hold the stage more 
securely than this one. The Sadlers Wells performance 
lacked somewhat in singing quality, but a restricted 
orchestra sustained its important share of the music, 
and the action on the stage was lively. Mr. Donlevy 
made a likeable Schicchi. A lack of southern resonance 
was noticeable in J/ Tabarro ; but allowing for English 
voices and. dispositions, the company made strong 
impression with this tragedy of the Paris quays. 
Like Gianni Schicchi, it grips by its mixture of music, 
character and movement—the last, perhaps, Puccini’s 
most distinctive contribution to the technique of 
opera. We must be grateful to Sadlers Wells for 
letting us see an opera so rarely performed in London. 
The absence of the third opera, Sister Angelica, was 
no great loss, perhaps, though its serenity balances 
the other two. 


SONG FOR THE MEN OF THE 
z1st CENTURY 


By HaAssAN DINAMO 


I sing your song 

Men of the 21st century ! 

You'll walk on the earth 

As in your own garden ; 
And happiness will clothe you 
Like flower-scented linen. 


No more war 

Struggle no more... 

There will be tears 
For the dead only 
And for love. 


Men of the 2Ist century, 
I hear you flow through me, 
Wonderful is the sound of your footsteps ! 
You will not weep 
In these empty streets, 
Eating an apple, 
Looking at the stars. 


As cheap as the sunlight 

Will be the Bursa silk you’ll wear. 

No guns, no rifles, no troubles, 
You will know, 

Children of a world of peace ! 


Will I live to see those days ? 

Will I walk arm in arm with you, 

All along these splendid avenues ? 

Will the moon, the stars, the clouds, 

Be as new to me as they are to you ? 

My grand-childrea, will I hold your hands 
in mine ? 

How warm life must be 

In hands that sorrow never touched. 


O days to be! 
_ The thought of you makes me soar 
Like a skylark ; 
I know that in this world 
Great songs will be sung. 
When you begin your first song, 
Maybe my bones will be earth. 
As the men of to-day, 
Maybe you, too, will despise my songs. 
But what does it matter ! 
Aren’t you all beautiful, 
Aren’t you all in peace, 
Aren’t you all happy! 
Translated by DEREK PATMORE 


Correspondence 
THE POLITICAL TURNING POINT 


S1r,—I wish to submit the following statement of 
what I believe to be the inner conviction of many 
Socialists at this time, as a challenge to all such to 
‘“‘ awake from their slumbers.” 

1) For years we have felt or argued that a great 
“ divide”’ in the structure of European civilisation 
was looming on the horizon. Vaguely, and uncom- 
fortably, we have accepted alliance and co-operation 
with our political enemies under various guises of 
national interest, war Winning unity, etc. 

2) Suddenly events have occurred which convince 
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us that the moment of decision has come. The 
positive, popular forces of socialism (not just “ free- 
dom” or “ decency *) have emerged, crystal clear, 
in direct and organised opposition to both militan; 
Fascism and “free” capitalism. No longer is it ap 
argument between intellectuals, or a conflict between 
demonstrators. We, along with the whole of Europe, 
are at unmistakable crossroads in the history of 
civilisation. From now on there must be no traitor 
in the camp. 

(3) At this moment, with the prospect clearer and 
the issue more straight than ever before, we are 
troubled on every side by “‘ diversionist ” and confused 
utterances by all parties. We are confronted by 
socialist leadership which is far less sure of itself than 
the rank and file whom it is supposed to inspire. 

(4) The concrete issue is this. Are we to move 
along the road towards a federated Socialist Europe, 
or are we to move towards a further era of bickering 
nationalisms, rival capitalist and feudal grouping;, 
and increasingly Fascist-minded social set-ups? 
I submit that a Socialist Britain is the keystone of the 
new arch. In every European country the next hun- 
dred years is in the balance, as British capitalism tries 
to impose its decision and lead us up its own road, 

(5) In Yugoslavia military necessity led"tg,a victory 
for us. In Spain, Greece, Belgium wé'dre faced with 
decision at this moment. In Germany, emotionalists 
like A. G. P. Taylor co-operate with the realistic 
capitalists who seex to forestall a popular revolution 
by blaming the German peopie egze//v with the 
Fascist - ruling class. 
uncompromising opposition to Fascism is incompatible 
with the policy of “‘ working a passage ”’ to acceptance. 

(6) In sober fact, Churchill and his Conservative 
organisation have fulfilled their purpose. Let us 
turn them out. Personal loyalty and hero-worship 
are both out of place. Only one thing counts. To 
choose clearly and definitely while the issue looms in all 
its concreteness before us. M. R. PowIcKE 


CHURCHILLIAN DEMOCRACY 

Srr,—Count Sforza’s statement about the interview 
in which Mr. Churchill spent the greater part of the 
time “ bringing strong pressure to bear ”’ on him “to 
accept King Victor Emmanuel” made me wonder 
whether, on the defeat of Germany, the British Prime 
Minister would dash off to Berlin and try to enforce 
his ideology of a black-coated, compromising coalition 
on that country—“ bringing strong pressure to bear” 
on a leading German Socialist to accept as head of the 
country a Nazi who had previously been German 
Commandant over one of Hitler’s conquered nations 
in Europe. It would seem a quite consistent policy. 
For did not Victor Emmanuel accept the position of 
Emperor of Abyssinia when that country was conquered 
by Mussolini? How much longer is Mr. Churchill 
going to be allowed to “ abuse the affection of his 
countrymen ”’ ? E. M. Porter 

St. Albans. 


SiR,— 
He who once offered blood and tears and sweat 
And of our heroes stood among the first, 
Turns blood and tears into a tyrant’s threat 
And wins the applause of William Randolph Hearst 
AUSTIN Le: 


THE FUTURE OF TRIESTE 

S1r,—Mr. Taylor seems to take a partisan view in 
this issue. I agree with his facts but not with his 
conclusions. If Italy is to be denied possession of this 
city on the ground that “whoever controls Trieste 
must seek to control its hinterland,” surely the same 
consideration must apply to Yugoslavia. It does 
follow that “‘ Trieste must be either Italian or Yugo- 
slav”” and that “there is no third alternative.’ Not 
does it follow that Trieste could be made into a “ free 
port ” but not into a “ free city.” Why not? Trieste 
is a town with a predominantly Italian population. It 
is to be hoped that the Yugoslav people will see the 
danger of redressing wrongs by reversing injustices 
The case of Trieste reflects only one of the numerous 
minority problems which afflict Europe ; and these 
problems will be solved not by shifting but by lifting 
barriers and frontiers. 


2a Duke Street, W.1. L. ZENO-ZENCOVIC! 
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Sir,—Mr. & J. P. Taylor’s case for the cession of 
rieste to Yugoslavia appears to be based on the 
iowing considerations: (1) That the town is not 
enuinely Italian; (2) That persecution of Slavs in 
enezia Giulia forfeits Italian rights in Trieste ; 
) That Trieste is the natural outlet of Yugoslavia ; 
) That Italian possession of the port implies, ipso 
9, a British obstructionist policy towards the needs 
Central Europe, while control by Yugoslavia would 
ake Austria and Hungary dependent on her and 
ould gratify Russia and Czechoslovakia; (5) Slav 
ge should be rewarded with the traditional spoils 
war. May I answer these points ? 
(a) Mr. Taylor strains his case unduly in claiming 
hat Trieste is not really Italian because some of its 


M@habitants are of Slav origin. Would he claim Venice 


br a similar reason? Ass to the increase in the Slav 
ulation shown up to the last war by the Austrian 
asus, that is known to be largely due toa distortion 
the returns, with a view to reducing the force of 
lian claims to the city. The special plea that “if 
nditions had remained the same, Trieste would have 
nd, by now, a South Slav majority ” is unworthy of 
serious historian. 
(b) Italian persecution of peasants in the over- 
elmingly Slavonic regions of the Carso was de- 
orable, but no more ruthless than the measures 
en by the Serbs against various national minorities. 
ion of national territory would merely add one 
justice to another. 
(c) Trieste is only one of Yugoslavia’s outlets, but 
is vital to Central Europe as a whole. Of Yugo- 
avia, only Dalmatia, with Slovenia- 2nd Western 
oatia, can be said to look towards the Adriatic ; 
r the mountains and plateaus of Illyria effectively 
t off the interior from the sea. Fiume, together with 
e existing Yugoslav ports of SuSak, Sibenik, Split 
d Dubrovnik could well handle a trade which is 
ely to be increasingly diverted towards the Danube 
hd Russia and to Salonika by way of the Morava- 
ardar corridor. 
d) Mr. Taylor asserts : “‘ Whoever controls Trieste 
ust seek to control its hinterland,” but is it not 
lear to him that Trieste is Italy and Central Europe, 
t is not Northern Italy essentially the fruitful 
arriage of Central and Mediterranean Europe ? 
his match may displease Mr. Taylor, but he cannot 
more the fact. Venice and Genoa would, in any case, 
main to Italy; yet what guarantee have we that, in 
of Trieste, they would not be used as imperialist 
wns in the nightmare game of power politics which 
tr. Taylor appears to envisage? Does he really 
bppose that the enrichment of his Balkan protégé is 
be achieved by the impoverishment of his Central 
iropean enemies ? He can scarcely mean anything 


else when he states that the diversion of Czechoslovak 
trade from burg would be to everyone’s ad- 
vantage. 

(e) Territorial aggrandisement is not an Allied 
objective in this war. The evil of fascist aggression 
cannot, of itself, justify the annexation of Trieste, 
Gorizia, Trento, or any other Italian town. 

The Slovenes and Croats have a grievance indeed, 
and one which could be largely met by the cession to 
Yugoslavia of the province of Fiume, the portions 
of Trieste and Gorizia provinces east of the Divaccia— 
Aidussina—Tolmino line, together with the Quarnero 
islands and Zara.. This area with a population of 
209,000 in 1936 is mainly Slavonic in character and 
contains within it-an answer to the Yugoslav demand 
for an outlet—the port of Fiume. Such a frontier 
would still divide some minorities, but if the proposals 
for local autonomy put forward by Count Sforza and 
Prof. Salvemini were adopted, friction céuld be 
reduced to a minimum. 

It is to be hoped that the Yugoslav government, 
wiser than Mr. Taylor, will not endeavour to enforce 
extravagant claims which could bring nothing but 
further unrest to the Adriatic shores. 

PETER M. SCOLA. 

296 Henley Road, 

Caversham, Reading. 


WESTERN UNION 


Sir,—I cannot understand why Mr. Brailsford 
thinks “alliances with all the client States along her 
(Russia’s) Eastern (he surely means Western) border 
is incompatible with their entry into a European 
Federation.” Surely such alliances would strengthen 
my point that the inclusion of the States of Eastern 
Europe in such a federation would ensure maximum 
co-operation between the European Union and the 
Soviet Union. The States on Russia’s border would 
insist on an alliance with Russia, and the alliance 
would have to be a European-Russian affair and not 
merely an alliance between Russia and a few small 
States. 

I brand “ functional organisation under an Economic 
Council as the negation of democracy,” because I am 
convinced that without popular parliamentary control 
functional bodies are in danger of becoming monopo- 
lies. I have to own to not having read Our Settlement 
with Germany, but it seems to me difficult to assure 
popular control without popular elections and these 


‘in the international sphere will be held only when 


a federal parliament is set up. 
May I just add that I could not agree more with 

Mr. Brailsford when he says what is really needed 

is an organic international force on a world-wide 
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rather than a Continental basis. All I am trying to 
do is to face realities, which seem to me to be that 
no world-wide organic force can be got at present, 
and that if by making wars between the States of 
Europe impossible through federation we can at 
least remove that much of the total cause of war, 
we shall have taken one step forward towards total 
peace. F. L. JOSEPHY 

1 Alvanley Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.6. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


Sir,—Under the guise of a review of Sir Henry 
Lyons’ history of the administration of the Royal 
Society, Mr. J. G. Crowther has published in your 
columns a number of paragraphs betraying a socio- 
logical distaste for the Royal. Society. The review 
shows no signs that he has read the book, and little 
sign that he has studied elsewhere the history of the 
Royal Society. The reader, trying to find out what 
the book is about, will, alas, only gather what Mr. 
Crowther is about and that is, I fear, miching mallecho 

He wishes, he says, the Society to reform itself on 
the original Baconian lines. I am not quite sure what 
he means by this, but, in any case, Francis Bacon is 
well selected by Mr. Crowther—who, but for a few 
minor qualifications, might be called /e Bacon de nos 
jours—as a model of the amateur planners of science. 
Bacon took a purely utilitarian view: “the real 
legitimate good of the sciences is the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and order.”’ He was 
completely unable to recognise a leader of scientific 
thought when he had one before him. He said 
nothing of Galileo and derided Gilbert, while Kepler 
and Harvey made no impression upon him. These 
four were his contemporaries. He condemned the 
Copernican system on grounds wholly unscientific. 
He laid down rigid rules for making discoveries which 
nobody, not even those men of science who praised 
him the loudest, ever attempted to follow, although, 
no doubt, if he had been in control he would have 
enforced them. His plan for research was that the 
journeymen of science should collect the material of 
science, which was ail the facts, and that scientific 
overseers should then go through this inaterial 
according to prescribed rules—pass it through a sort 
of automatic logical mill, as Singer says—and so make 
discoveries. It is not remarkable that Harvey, who 
knew something of how discoveries are made, said in 
derision, “he wrote philosophy like a Lord Chan- 
cellor.” Other great discoverers have said a great 
deal worse of him. Bacon did good by suggesting 
that experimental science should be endowed and 
supported. If Mr. Crowther will be instrumental in’ 
procuring for the Royal Society an income of, say, 
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What is Life? 
rHE PHYSICAL ASPECT OF THE 
LIVING CELL 


By Erwin Schrédinger 


A physicist’s hypothesis on the question 
““ How can the events in space and time 
which take place within the spatial 
boundary of a organism be 
accounted for by physics and chemistry 
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{£10,000 a year for general purposes, unencumbered 
by tendencious political conditions, I for one will 
write a eulogy of which we shall have nothing to 
complain. 

1 am afraid that Mr. Crowther has found the history 
of science and of the Society an unprofitable study, for 
I am sure that he has not wilfully misrepresented the 
facts for political ends. In 1674 Newton, described 
by Mr. Crowther as a “ professional man,” had no 
influence whatever in the Royal Society. For the first 
twenty years of the nineteenth century the Society 
was led by its forceful President, Sir Joseph Banks, 
whom, far from being a “ professional” man in any 
sense in which I understand the word, was a great 
traveller and explorer, a keen promoter of agriculture 
and of the colonisation of Australia, a man of affairs 
and a man of great social influence. In the nineteenth 
century the great engineers, some of them pretty 
rough-——I was going to give a list, but I find that it 
would be too long—were Fellows, which does not look 
like a slighting of practical achievement, while Lord 
Kelvin, one of the last Presidents of that century, was 
quite a practical man of affairs. In the nineteenth 
century the Society was responsible for the foundation 
of the National Physical Laboratory, Lord Rayleigh, 
of the deplorable attitude, being the leading figure in 
its establishment. In the nineteenth century the 
Metcorological Committee and its successor, the 
Meteorological Council, were under Royal Society 
control. The Society’s fruitful interest in oceano- 
graphy and hydrography is known to many—I was 
going to say to everyone but this is clearly not correct. 

I am not sure if Mr. Crowther, before raising his 
objections to the restricted number of Fellows and 
to the exclusion of those whose scientific armoury 
consists solely of a political axe to grind, has looked 
at the history of the Society round about 1840, when 
the numbers were unrestricted and men of general 
social activity were well represented in its very 
numerous and undistinguished fellowship. They are 
not days of great glory either for the Society or for 
British science. 

It is Sir, clearly not possible for me to discuss here 
the present policy of the Royal Society. I wish only 
modestly to suggest that misrepresentation and mis- 
interpretation of the past is not the best basis for such 
a discussion. We all admire Mr. Crowther’s bound- 
less energy and disinterested zeal, and the extensive 
office organisation which he has set up is recognised 
as a mode! of its kind, but some of us could wish that 
his vision of historical fact, which made him, for 
instance, attribute to Maxwell a secret desire to 
promote wireless telegraphy, was a little less deflected 
by his political and social outlook. 

E. N. pA C, ANDRADE, F.R.S. 


WHY SO MANY? 

Str,—Your correspondent last week on Dr. Joad’s 
crticle on population says “ the most we can hope for 
is a stabilisation of the population at perhaps three- 
quarters its present level in so many years.” 

Now this sort of statement is so often made that 
many people believe that it represents what is bound 
to happen to the population of this country despite 
the possibilities to the contrary indicated in the White 
Paper on population. The use of the word “ stabilisa- 
tion”’ by your correspondent assumes that sooner 
or latet the Net Reproduction Rate will reach unity once 
more, but the three-quarters figure implies that the 
return to unity will be later rather than sooner, say 
in 40 years’ time. 

But if we can contemplate a return of the net 
reproduction rate to unity over a long period, why 
cannot we contemplate a gradual return to unity in, 
say, 15 years? This is important because it would 
mean the stabilisation of the population at about 100 
per cent. of its present number. Taking the expecta- 
tion of life of a newly born child as 63 years, a reason- 
ably conservative assumption for males and females 
together, a simple calculation reveals that, apart from 
migration, a population of 42 millions for England 
and Wales could be sustained by a regular annual 
flow of 670,000 live births. This figure lies between 
the number of births in England and Wales in 1938-39 
and the corresponding number in 1943. To maintain 
this level of births, the net reproduction rate must be 
raised to unity n from 10 to 20 years. Owing to the 
slightly lower average level of births in the 1930’s, 
a Net Reproduction Rate of a little over unity from, 
Say, 1955 to 1965 would assist the stabilising process. 

Your correspondent refers to “an ever-declining 
proportion of productive labour.” As an actuary, 
I am, of course, aware of the rising average age of 
the population, but age is merely the number of 
years since birth and takes no account of the changing 
average physical condition and industrial efficiency 
at the older ages. JAMES BACON 


COMMON WEALTH 

Sir,—It is unwise of Sir Richard Acland to suppose 
that monopoly capitalism must necessarily be followed 
by Socialism. It may very well be followed by a 
managerial order in which all property rights in 
production are vested in the State. In the fight 
against Toryism Sir Richard does not help us by 
scattering his fire and throwing bombs at an Aunt 
Sally of his own creation. 

I was amused by his personal jibes. In my book on 
the vested interests I constantly repeated that I was no 
politician but merely a student of politics. When 
Common Wealth was founded my student’s heart 
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leapt for joy, but sank when I discovered its mudidls 
thinking: As Sir Richard’s co-founders subsequen 
disowned him, I am surely justified in laying 1) 
muddle at the door of Sir Richard’s mind. A pity it 
so tightly shut. ‘ NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ABORTION 


Sir,—The recent heavy sentences for abortig 
are disquieting because they obviously do not toug 
fundamentals. We all know that punishing the f 
who are found out has no effect whatever, and th 
the law against abortion will continue to be broke 
as long as we retain our out-of-date attitude to abortig 
and bastardy. When the alternative before a gif 
is motherheod with the social stigma, or abortic, 
it is a cruel law indeed that compels such a choice. 

As, however, the larger aspect of the subject cann 
be dealt with here, I concentrate on a minor aspe 
One sometimes hears a doctor or a nurse say: “ Iti 
easy for the rich girl; she simply goes into an e 
pensive nursing home where of course they find sh 
is suffering from bleeding and they have to curet 
the uterus.” If this sort of gossip is a lie, someone} 
authority should say so. 

The working-class girl has no alternative, unl 
we consider the useless “ stuff in bottles ” an alte. 
native. She can’t ever afford the £60 or so whid 
seems to be the minimum fee for abortion. So th 
when a conviction takes place we may be sure th 
the abortionist has been treating middle-class girl 
And most of us have known middle-class girls, who 
in despair, have beseeched their friends to tell ther 
the name of “some doctor,’”’ sometimes runnin 
round from doctor to doctor until it was too late t 
abort. 

The minor aspect I want to examine is this on 
that many, many respectable, law-abiding citizen 
will condone and help to further an abortion. H 
many judges, doctors, headmasters would prefer 
bastard grandson to a quiet little operation ? Hard 
any I should guess. So that there is a hidden deman 
for abortion, a demand supported secretly by d 
respectable parents whose daughters are “‘ in trouble, 
and it seems unjust that the men and women who t 
to meet this demand should be the scapegoats alway 
Some, of course, are in the game for big fees paid 
notes, but are all doctors who do abortions in it 
the gold ? 
for £5 whether you were rich or peor; one of the 
told me he did them on principle not for gain. Wel 
well, it seems the case of bootlegging again, whe 
the gangster was the guy who delivered the goods am 
got it in the neck when the cops got there. And 
just seems unfair and barbaric and so very sel 
righteous. A. S. NEILL 
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New Statesman and Nation, December 16, 1944 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UncE more, they will have to be given books. 
But what books do children like? At this time of 
ihe year the parent pulls himself together and 
makes his annual attempt to clear up once and 
or all this frightful question of the child’s taste 
nd mind. They like colour and decoration, do 











abortio 







10t toud 
: the femthey? In-my home a volume of the Times Illus- 
and thamrated Of 1853 easily defeated the gaudy circus 









e brokegmof lambs, rabbits, dogs, horses and wild beasts 
yabortiogmwhich used to pour into the house. There were 
re a gymmundreds of drawings ‘in the Victorian Times, 





crowded scenes from Windsor, military proces- 
sions, royal receptions, mountain battles and 
amily scenes filled to the walls with dogs and 
babies. It was called “The Camel Book,” 
because Of a fine, accurate, solemn, full-page 
drawing of a camel. The only conclusion about 
young Children’s taste I can draw from the popu- 
arity Of this book is that they like detail—the 
ittle accidental bird in the corner, the- smoke 
oming out of the chimney—and, after detail, 
action and quantity. The attraction of the 
Annual” was that it used to be packed; and the 
ply criticism that it was never quite as packed 
the flowery and congested cover promised. 
e love of detail cannot be exaggerated. Give 
a child a very small book of tiny, crowded pictures 
and he will take it to the darkest corner of the 
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ell theaimoom and remain there absorbed. A child’s eyes 

runninggare microscopes. 

> late yf In the last ten or fifteen years the improvement 
n children’s books has been enormous; or rather 

his onm™mthere has been a wonderful flowering of the art 














citizemof illustration. So it would appear to the parent. 
HomWhether the child thinks so is hard to say. He 
yrefer #™esponds to the gorgeous, the fantastic, the decora- 
Hardygitive and grotesque. We can form his taste and 
demanguide his imagination. But he is a natural 
by direalist. He likes objects to be solid; he is bored 
‘ouble, by the impressionistic and sketchy. These seem 
who tg™mto depress’ the modern child as the stilted, doll- 
alwayiike figures and babyish trees and lumpish animals 
paid i@mmised to bore an earlier generation. A _ child’s 
n it f terest can be stirred by anything, but I am con- 
do omm™—ivinced he is capable of feeling exsthetic pain. I 























of theaiiremember hating the dry rough paper of some 
Welbooks in my childhood. It was like dust in the 
, whegifinose. I hated the smell of certain books. I 


ated scribble and blurs in illustration. And 
hen I say hate I mean there was an active 
hysical revulsion. The “ Annuals ” were horrible 
ome. Their big, blank lifeless drawings bored 
because of their emptiness, the untouched spaces 
between their lines. And later on some of the 
bvious classics for children repelled me because 
of their print, their narrow margins, their “ silly” 
illustrations. A child quickly rejects the childish. 
A glance at any railway bookstall shows that 
he war has revived some of these horrors; but 
it does not seem to have diminished the gaiety 
and originality of the well-produced books. They 
are as numerous as the bad ones, cheaper and far 
ore spirited; in fact, never before, I think, 
ave very cheap good books for children— 
he Puffins are.an example—been so common. 
he Puffins have made a revolution. They have 
ue #broken with the lowest academic conventions. It 
is Y pleasant comment on our culture that a 
hild’s book is now refreshing to the eye or 
ouch; the war has barely affected the paper or 
he printing. 
On the whole, one does not regret the passing 
i the moral tale for children. Alice in Wonder- 
and was a moral tale, filled with those quiet 
reminders which children recognise with pleasure. 
Struwelpeter was a masterpiece which still 
i elights the dual nature of children. The pill 
OS’ i! morality for them, one notices, requires the jam 
we ft catastrophe. “I’m tired of my missus,” says 
he child playing a game by itself. “She’s no 
rood. She has headaches. I’m sending her to 
Hospital to be killed.” A little morality adds a 
omestic cosiness to the idea. Where the Vic- 
otlans were often wrong was in thinking that 
children like the idea of horrors happening to 
hemselves. I say “often,” but not always. I 
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ge forgotten which is the masochistic age; but 

I remember that the morbid pleasure of the 
legend of St. Nicholas, who saved the pickled 
children, lay in the pickling, not in the salvation. 
Spanish children, as some of the children’s books 
on sale in Barcelona show, are fed on appalling 
pictures of butchery. The modern child’s book 
moves away from these horrors and, after the 
watery refinements of Peter Pan—a social docu- 
ment if there,ever was one—has become more 
civilised. But there is a modern Peter Panish- 
ness. I am thinking of those sophisticated books 
for children which are indiscreetly ironical about 
a child’s interests, which play down to the child 
and are really examples of the adult playing at 
childhood. I have noticed one or two American 
books of this kind. Their sophistication is 
morbid. These books recall painfully the em- 
barrassing and clever fancies of some childless 
people. They suggest the large golliwog on the 
spinster’s divan, the baby-talk in the luxury flat, 
the inese who “says to his Mummie, he says.” 
This adult make-believe is boring and ridiculous 
to the cold eyes of the child. I thought that the 
episode of the archzologist in that otherwise 
delightful book Henrietta the Faithful Hen was 
a border-line case. Archzologists playing at being 
archeologists! I saw the shutters of boredom 
come down upon the child’s face. 

There is one fault which is present in a great 
many of the best modern books for children. 
They are wonderfully illustrated by the best 
artists, but their text is filled with obscure and 
careless sentences. I know that it is hard to fit 
a child’s book to the exact age, and that the gulf 
between five and seven, or any other close ages, 
is enormous. But I am not thinking of the use 
of long or difficult words, nor of things which a 
child may not be able to grasp. “His parents did 
not wish to send him to a Government school, so 
they engaged a private tutor who was an eminent 
scholar.” That is rather hard on a young child 
for whom the book is intended, but one hurries 
over it and hopes for the best. The real fault is 
more serious. Simplicity, purity of style, free- 
dom from clichés, the use of concrete words, are 
essential to the writing of books for children; yet 
how often the stories are suddenly blurred by 
dead English. A child “sees where he is”; he 
does not “ distinguish all his surroundings.” He 

“sees a bird”; his “ attention * is not “caught” 
by it. He does not hear “the air ring with 
applause”; he hears “people cheering.” Chil- 
dren love new long words. They dislike dead 
phrases which humiliate them. Their imagina- 
tion which races neck and neck with fact is 
tripped and floored by obstacles like these. 

I have been going through a pile of this season’s 
books. The crown is a new Orlando. It is 
called The Silver Wedding, by Kathleen Hale 
(Country Life, 6s.), rich, gay, with crowded day 
and night scenes and filled with cats of all colours. 
This is an early Edwardian number, with tan- 
dems and top hats, party dresses and a burglar. 
There is a timeless family group round the stew- 
pot and ladle at the end. Orlando, I suspect, is 
often given to children who are too young. Biue 
Peter, by Lewitt-Him (Faber, 6s.), is a puppy 
story by the authors of that excellent The Little 
Red Engine Gets a Name. There are plenty of 
puppies in blue and black. I would also recom- 
mend the illustrated verses—“ Minnie and Winnie 
Lived in a Shell,” “There Were Three Crows 
Sat on a Tree,” in Bells Across the Sand, by T. 
Ritchie (Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d.); two very 
likely Baby Puffins, the Puffin Rhymes and The 
Old Woman and Her Pig, by John Harwood (6d. 
each). Barbara Lamb, by Cam (The Bodley 
Head, 5s.) belongs to the wriggly, fanciful school 
of illustration. Mou Mou the Field Mouse, 
Robert Tredinnick (Brockhampton Book Co.., 
6s.), is amusing. The Young ’Un, by Norah 
Pulling (Transatlantic Arts, §s.), is a poem about 
a dragon. These books have plenty of pictures. 
Lastly, Rhymes Without Reason, by Mervyn 
Peake (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6d.), is the 
work of a remarkable artist who inherits the 
morbid originality of the Victorian illustrators. 
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This grotesque book is more amusing and less 
terrifying than his last which, nevertheless, came 
disturbingly close to the child’s-eye view of ‘things 
and was much ‘admired by my family. His 
nonsense verses are “ older” than the pictures. 

They search for Warmth and Clothes to Mend 

But mostly for their Wives 

Who left them long ago to lend 

More Colour to their Lives. 

Mr. Peake’s nonsense verses come close to a 
delightful revival of Arthur Egerton Colton’s 
Queer Creatures (Sylvan Press, §s.). These 
grotesques of the gos—the Noshun, The 
Waydge, The Kattastroffee—were worth reviving. 

For older children: Gigi, The Merry Go 
Round Horse, by Elizabeth Foster, illustrated by 
Ilse Bischoff (Collins, tos. 6d.); The Nightingale, 
by Margaret and Mary Baker (Blackwell, §s.); 
Brendon Chase, by B. B. (Hollis and Carter, 
12s. 6d.), excellent illustrations by D. J. Watkins- 
Pitchard. This is a solid, well-written, tracking, 
camping book in the tradition of the Children 
of the New Forest. Spanish Fairy Stories, trans- 
lated by Gamel Woolsey (Transatlantic Arts, 
7s. 6d:), are exquisite folk-tales freshly and 
simply told. Another foreigner is a collection of 


Swiss folk-tales, The Three Sneezes, by Roger 
Duvoisin (Frederick Muller, 6s.). Then there 
are: The Island Adventure, by Enid Blyton 


(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.); Three and a Pigeon, a war 
story, b¥ Kitty Barne (Hamilton, 7s. 6d.); Good 
Comrades, by Felix Salten, author of Bambi’s 
children—these are good animal stories, but not 
very well illustrated. (Transatlantic Arts, 
7s. 6d.) How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha 
Dick, by Irwin Shapiro, illustrated by Dinah 
McKay, a breezy, humorous whaling adventure 
off Nantucket, which cheerfully revives the legend 
of Moby Dick. (Blackwell, §s.) 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


CATHOLICISM AND THE STATE 


Security, Freedom and Happiness. By 
ANDREW GorRDON, S.]. Samuel Walker, 
Hinckley. 2s. 6d. 

Eamon de Valera. By M. J. MACMANUS. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Catholic social principles, by which is meant 
the set of moral criteria applied by the Catholic 
Church to any given organisation of society, tend 
to be regarded by serious Leftists as irrelevant 
rather than pernicious. What light, it is asked, 
do the principles in question throw on the central 
issue of the age, the struggle between the haves 
and the have-nots, between privilege and ‘social 
justice ? What possibilities of prediction do 
these vaunted principles offer so long as they 
confine themselves to the moral as opposed to 
the technical sector of politics? What leading 
contemporary statesman has drawn practical 
inspiration from them in a progressive sense ? 
As a reply to these suspicions an authoritative 
textbook of Catholic sociology would seem at 
first sight to dovetail neatly with a noticeably 
vivid and well-informed biography of the out- 
standing Catholic statesman of the day (inci- 
dentally, a passionate democrat). Father Gordon 
might be supposed to give us the theory and Mr. 
de Valera, if anyone, the practice. 

Actually the link between the two books, 
through no fault of the authors, is disappointingly 
slender. There is little doubt that if ever Ireland’s 
external position becomes normalised, Mr. de 
Valera will strain every nerve to effect in his own 
lifetime the great social changes that will be 
necessary before Ireland embodies such social 
principles as those outlined by Father Gordon. 
But during the twenty-eight years that have 
elapsed since Mr. de Valera stepped forth, after 
the 1916 rising, as. the leader of the Irish people, 
Ireland’s external position has never remotely 
approached the normal. 1916-23 saw smoulder- 
ing insurrection, war of independence and civil 


war; 1923-32, uncasy lull with Mr. de Valer: 
out of office ; 1932-38, economic war, initiated 
by this country; 1938-39, renewed concentration 
on the Anti-Partition issue ; 1939-44, world wa 
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with Ireland maintaining a tense and precarious 
neutrality. In these circumstances the housing 
schemes, tac measures of land redistribution, the 
family allowances, the intensified autarchy and 
other social and economic changes have forecast 
rather than constituted the Catholic social revolu- 
tion which he may be presumed to have in mind. 

He emerges instead from the biography under 
review as the inspiring revolutionary leader who 
has graduated into the shrewd administrator and 
diplomatist—an achievement equalled by more 
than one contemporary outside the Church, 
Marsha! Stalin, for instance. What seems most 
distinctively Catholic in his record up to the 
present is the consistency with which he has held 
in equilibrium a wide variety of supposedly 
incompatible standpoints. A real statesman, 
whatever his ideology or creed, is ex-hypothesi 
a great schizophrene, his personality split between 
sociology and politics, all balance with a view to 
truth and yet all cmphasis with a view to persua- 
sion. Mr. de Valera’s life will encourage Catholics 
who feel that this should be doubly true of a 
Catholic statesman brought up on the concept of 
balance, not only as the sole means of reconciling 
theory and life but also within sociology itself as 
the prime criterion of theoretical truth. Almost 
from his first appearance in Mr. MacManus’s 
book we find Mr. de Valera embarked on his 
life-long study of how to reconcile Irish inde- 
pendence with British security. The intransigent 
nationalist’s debut as champion of nationalism at 
Geneva in 1932 would have caused less of a 
sensation if his life-long philosophy of balance 
had been better understood inside and outside 
Ireland. 

Catholic sociology starts with: a_ theological 
position and proceeds through ethics and politics 
to economic and social organisation. In this 
hierarchy of values it differs sharply from the 
current tendency, as pronounced among Con- 
servatives as among followers of Marx, to put the 
economic question first, politics second, ethics 
third and theology, if anywhere, last. The 
Catholic argument as expounded lucidly and 
compendiously by Father Gordon, leads one 
steadily and, it is claimed, ineluctably, from the 
universal truth of the Fatherhood of God to the 
Guild social system as an appropriate cure for the 
evils of western civilisation in the fifth decade 
of the twentieth century. 

Fascism, Communism, Monopoly Capitalism 
(and cut-throat competitive capitalism for that 
matier), ‘*‘ State Socialism,”’ are alike rejected. In 
the first three cases it is obvious why. Once 
accept the Fatherhood of God and the im- 
mortality of man and there is no room left for 
doubting the proposition that all men and women 
are of equal and infinite importance. Fascism 
spits at equality, and Communism, in such 
transitional aspects as have been vouchsafed to us, 
overlooks the infinite worth of each individual. 
Capitalism, monopolistic or other, while defended 
with a wealth of lip-service to Christian ethics, 
in practice makes man a slave of man. In casti- 
gating “‘ State Socialism,’’ however, Father 
Gordon assumes more debatable ground. Of the 
milder Socialists he admits “‘ There is much in 
Catholic sociology which finds common agreement 
with their final aims of justice, charity and a fairer 
distribution of wealth,’ and with at least part of 
their proposed means to gain this end. ‘*‘ But the 
Christian is forced to condemn them for their 
materialism if not on other grounds, until these 
evidently sincere men sec the need for the 
religious spirit and are ready to support Christian 
public spirit and not treat religion with an apathy 
that borders at times on contempt.’’ Here and 
elsewhere he seems to imply that if anyone 


disagrees with his scheme of social reorganisation, 
there must be something wrong with their 
religious. basis; put another way, that the 
Christian view of human nature leads inevitably 
to a specifically Christian form of social organisa- 
tion as against the “* State Socialist’? form. This 
may be true, but evea devout Catholics, if they 
do not happen to be versed in Catholic sociology, 


will find it far from obvious. 


Father Gordon explicitly recognises the need 
for a “planned economy,’ “‘ but the natural 
body to undertake the planning for each industry 
or occupation is not the State but a group of men 
appointed from the employers and workers of the 
industry itself.’” Why? How do the principles 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, the equality and infinite worth of every 
individual soul, settle the issue between State 
planning and Guild planning in favour of the 
latter? The answer is that, taken alone, they 
don’t. A further step is necessary, the acceptance 
(still under the influence of reason as distinct from 
revelation) of the Catholic philosophy of spiritual 
growth, the Thomist synthesis of Aristotle-and the 
New Testament. 

Secular Socialists condemn capitalism on three 
grounds ; that it is inefficient in production, that 
it is unjust in distribution,.and that it is spiritually 
unhealthy. Catholic sociology, refusing — to. 
dogmatise on the first point, is no wit less violent 
as regards the second and third. And yet it 
would be affectation to ignore the want of 
sympathy so often found both in practice and 
theory between progressive Catholics and secular 
Socialists. In the last analysis this does not 
spring from any marked difference between their 
respective ideals of social justice but from the 
refusal of Catholics and the inclination of Left- 
wing secularists to give social justice absolute 
priority over all other values. 

Father Gordon, for instance, when discussing 
the national dividend, is concerned not only with 
the relative size, let alone the absolute size, of the 
pieces of bread or slices of cake when they reach 
our plates, but with what goes on to get them 
there. He faces the possibility, always more easily 
faced by Aristotelians than Utilitarians, that the 
ideal distributive result in terms of justice may 
conflict with the ideal productive process or ideal 
manner of living from the standpoint of liberty 
and the family, not to mention that of faith and 
worship. His ‘* Guild ’’ solution will recommend 
itself increasingly to the Left as the present 
division he assumes between the “two sides of 
industry’’ lose its present “property versus 
proletariat’’ character, under that radical re- 
distribution of property to which all Catholic 
sociologists are well and truly committed. 

Father Gordon speaks as a_repres2ntative 
Catholic Priest, but one imagines that most of 
what he has to say would be endorsed by sociolo- 
gists from the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. His important book should be read 
by all Catholics and by all non-Catholics inter- 
ested in Catholic sociology, just as all Irishmen 
and all non-Irishmen interested in contemporary 
Ireland should be able to enjoy and will certainly 
profit from reading Mr. MacManus. 

FRANK PAKENHAM 


GOOD WRITING 


New Writing and Daylight. Ed. by JoHN 
LEHMANN. Autumn, 1944. Hogarth. 10s. 6d. 
Where our grandfathers plumped for a yellow 
book, that might hold in its uncompromising 
shade a Henry James story next to a Beardsley 
drawing, we prefer the safety of the rainbow. 
Yellow one month, purple the next, red and true 
blue in succession, the readers of Horizon and of 
New Writing escape, let us hope, moral or 
political prejudice. What movements, what 
fashions even, are discernible as the spectrum 
flickers round ? It would be a little hard to say. 
Both periodicals have a high literary standard ; 
both—politically speaking—are red to pink. 
New Writing commands the larger field, Horizon 
the sharper taste. Yet even these distinctions, with 
the war nearing its finish, have tended to dissolve, 
so that we look less to protective colouring and 
more and more to the quality of the writing. If 
one number isn’t so good, we wait hopefully and 
patiently for the next. The latest New Writing 
and Daylight, atter some measure of disappoint- 
ment in earlier issues, is very good indeed. 
Half magazine, half-volume, it is an attractive 
hybrid when the contents merit re-perusal. 
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I don’t think I was particularly fortunate in my oor 
dipping ; wherever I had started, I should haydiiy,:. 
struck lucky. for in this case the usual roll-cal] ; 
followed by a full parade. The first piece J 
turned to was Saint-Exupéry’s Letter to a Hostay, 
Among the heroes of our time he is, I should say 
the least assailable as a writer : one never feels,’; 
with T. E. Lawrence, the conflict of priggishne 
and genius, the unresolved longings frozen int 
impersonality. Saint-Exupéry was, in his way 
as remarkable a mari of action as Lawrence, with 
the air as his desert, and all he wrote is the 








pers 
















product of an exquisitely attuned talent. Th, S 
thrilling descriptions in Night Flight of the un- ae F 
familiar, of daring, of solitude, conveyed something i-1 
more than the actions described; here was ap any | 
explorer who could detail, in beautifully candid ake 


prose, exactly what he felt, as the Mallorys an¢ vith 
Amundsens couldn’t. His Letter to a Hostage an 
is remarkable for the same qualities. The scene, elics 
here are Lisbon in 1940, a day before the war in fh von 
restaurant by the Sadne, an incident in t RRayrr 
Spanish war, the Sahara ; memories of an exils i re 
feeling his way back along the threads of hits ctor 
attachment. For Saint-Exupéry civilisation ° a 
broken with the fall of France, and in this lettefi& ju, 
to a hostage—a Jew—held by the enemy, histo; 
enumerates the qualities the Nazis seek tiers) 
destroy. Their answer to fellow feeling has beetlico ne 
blood brotherhaod ; to love, the death-van. Thi an 
exploration of this theme is both passionate andi orioc 
subtle. Saint-Exupéry was killed in action thisimpol 
autumn, and we can imagine the fate of th 
unknown friend—‘“‘ There is no common multiple 
between the soldier’s job and that of the hostage— 
you are the saints’’—to whom this letter i 
































































addressed. So 

Two other contributions to this number ar R 
posthumous. A longish piece by Alun Lewis, Wh 
given pride of place, is perhaps the best poem MF thi 





he wrote. The experience of the war poet ha 
usualy a single confluence and vision, and the 
jungle was for Alun Lewis what the desert wa 
for Sidney Keyes. In his case, a camera of pas 
fevers and injustices and of present antisepsis. 

A trackless wilderness divides 

Joy from its cause, the motive from the act: 

The killing arm uncurls .. . he gal 


Considering the old life and the new (if you casfPaptaii 
call it life), the poet-lover and the killer, hlByithou 
exclaims : imitat: 
Oh you who want us for ourselves, xperie 
Whose love can start the snow-rush in the woods e Bri 
And melt the glacier in the dark coulisse, hortco 
Forgive this strange inconstancy of soul, nd the 
The face distorted in a jungle pool dies 
That drowns its image in a mort of leaves. 
And the last figure, that makes this almost a 
obituary number—-but without any of the usu 
platitudes of interment—is Demetrios Cape 
tanakis. No less than four articles are devoted 1 
him, and after reading them one feels they ar 
justified. Miss Sitwell’s able and generowmeU[| 
appreciation of his poetry strikes remorse : how, 
having carelessly read him and met him, can onm™lN / 
have underrated the quality in his work? Fo 
the quality, as Miss Sitwell demonstrates bj 
quotation, is there; “ Abel”’ is a remarkabl 
poem : F 
My brother Cain, the wounded, like to sit PPeci 
Brushing my shoulder, by the staring water Villie 
Of life, or death, in cinemas half-lit 
By scenes of peace that always turned to slaughter 
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He liked to talk to me. His eager voice 4 
Whispered the puzzle of his bleeding thirst, 

Or prayed me not to make my final choice 

Unless we had a chat about it fest. Th 
And then he chose the final pain for me. co 
I do not blame his nature ; he’s my brother ; 

Nor what you call the times ; our love was free, in 


Would be the same at any time ; but rather 
The ageless ambiguity of things, 
Which makes our life mean death, our love be ha! 
My blood that streams across the bedroom sings EW § 
“*] am my brother opening the gate.” 
There is no exaggeration in comparing this, 
does Miss Sitwell, to certain poems of Hardg) Gre; 
though the surface is easier and the under-curre¢ 
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c; its diction alone puts most of our 
-born poets to shame. Three 
essays, by William Plomer, Panyotis o 


e in mi, 
Id having 
li-call idl erson: 


piece J eliopoulos and John Lehmann, give an 
Hostag:Mvusually living portrait and enhance one’s 
uld sayfvmpathy with a quiet but illuminated mind. 

feels,”: The other poets in the volume are F. T. Prince, 


gishnes#llcrephen Spender, Henry Reed, and John Heath- 
eN. into we reac all in good form, especially the last, 
is Way/Mwhose four poems from Leopardi should recom- 
"€, Withimend a poet congenial to modern taste and little 
1S thiliead im England. The best of the stories is 
. They. §. Pritchett’s “It May Never Happen”’: 
the unfilone of those anecdotes, squirming with character, 
nethingiiwhich this writer can apes extend to almost 
e nov 


Was aifiny length short of Julia Strachey 
candidfnakes one of her rare and welcome appearances 
ryS andiiwith a visit to the country in sizzling August; 
Hostage An Attack on Indigestion” is expertly, 


* SCCNMAelicately ghoulish in its fun. A brief revealing 


var in dimemory of his wert by Gide (translated by 
in thiRaymond Mortimer), an article by John Lehmann 
i CXut@ion recent poetry, and a description by Harold 
of cton of the Chinese popular theatre also catch 


On wag 
s letter 
my, 
eek 1 
as been 
i: a 
ite and 


e attention. I find that a third of the items, 
including C. V. Wedgwuod’s “ The Writing of 
istory’’ and Capetanakis’s “‘ Introduction to 
reck Poetry,’ have still not been mentioned. 
Some of them I have read ; others I have put off 
ill another time. It is the special charm of the 
periodical (even in stiff covers) that without 


on. thiy politeness one can leave a little on one’s plate. 
of the G. W. STONIER 
wultiple 

stage— 


CITIZEN THOMAS ATKINS 


Soldier Looks Ahead. By CapTaINn “ X.” 
Routledge. 6s. 

Whoever the anonymous, ex-journalist author 
bf this excellent book may be, he has done a 
breat service for his fellow-soldiers and for his 
omrades in the Labour movement to which he 
belonged before the war. He is now “ missing ”’ 
n the Normandy battles for which he trained 
with enthusiasm and genuine anti-Fascist con- 
nction. Yet he has left behind in his book a 
itting testimonial to his work and to the cause 
or which he volunteered in September, 1939. 
aptain “* X,”’ who writes simply and honestly, 
jithout any attempt to conceal his own 
imitations, has tried to show from his own 
xperience the changes that have taken place in 
e British Army since the outbreak of war, the 
hortcomings that still exist in its organisation 
fend the reforms in its structure which are necessary 


tter is 


yer are 
Lewis, 
- poem 
yet has 
ind the 
rt was 
of past 
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OU caf 
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oods 


if, after the war, it is to become a democratic 


ay pane its leadership from all sections - 


community and offering the chance for 
> soldiers to be citizens in the fullest sense. 

This is a book which, one knew, had to come 
out of the war. The presence in the Army of 

progressively minded officers who had been 
political enthusiasts, trade-unionists, students, or 
journalists, made it certain that sooner or later 
one of them would find time to sit down and draw 
a a of the Army from the inside. It was a 
job that could only be done by somebody who 
had gone into the Army as a conscript and had 
worked his way up through four yéars of war. 
Before the war, the Army was an object of sus- 
picion for the Left. But if Captain “X” is a 
typical example, as I believe he is, of the best of the 

ounger generation of Socialists, then there has 
a revolution in the outlook of Socialists 
«which is of far-reaching significance. For he 
accepts the Army—as it is accepted in the 
U.S.S.R.—as an indispensable instrument in 
our present age, not merely of defence, but of 
education and enlightenment. And he has worked 
out in concrete terms what has to be done by 
a Labour Government to turn that conception 
into reality. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
discusses the changes “X” has seen take place 
in the methods of training, officer recruitment, 
education, pay, and in morale. Taking a letter 
he wrote to a friend soon after he joined up, he 
shows how nearly all the reforms he regarded as 
immediately necessary in 1939 have now been 
partially or wholly achieved by an Army Council 
which he rightly considers to be unusually 
enlightened. For he is prepared to give credit 
where it is due and to criticise with equal 
impartiality. He talks of the job that remains 
to be done in simplifying administration, in 
extending the opportunities of promotion, making 
A.B.C.A. much more effective, overhauling the 
pay and allowances system and creating a closer 
bond between officers and men. The widespread 
cynicism of the ordinary soldiers, \their politics, 
their attitude to church parades and sex are 
each dealt with in a way that shows how closely 
this captain—and he is not by any means an 
exception—has followed the feelings, hopes and 
frustrations of his men. 

The second part contains proposals for building 
a democratic post-war army which, without any 
violent break with tradition, could, undoubtedly, 
offer a career to young men which would be 
fruitful both for them and for society as a whole. 
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Captain ““X’’ proposes to retain conscription, 
but to create a corps of N.C.O.s and officers from 
volunteers out of the conscript ranks, whose 
conditions of service, cultural and educational 
facilities, pay and citizen rights would be equal 
to what they would have enjoyed had they 
remained civilians. He sets out several important 
administrative reforms—amongst other things 
he suggests a mixed commission of business men 
and officers to overhaul clerical routine—but fer 
the ordinary ranker, by far the most controversial 
issue is the contention that saluting, smartness, 
drill, punis ments, batmen and all the rest. of the 
apparent impositions of a blimpish military caste 
should not be relaxed but, if anything, intensified 
in a really democratic army. if the purpose of 
discipline is made clear, Captain “xX” insists, 
it is the most powerful stimulant to morale and 
understanding between officers and men. An 
army which has abolished privilege and social 
status as prerequisites of s&cess should be able 
to develop an officer corps which represented the 
finest and most able elements of the population 
and which commanded the affection and respect 
of its men. A democratic army is not one in 
which absolute equality prevails, and whose 
Officers are elected by the men. Democratic 
control comes from the elected representatives of 
the people, sitting in Parliament. Captain ‘‘ X”’ 
also makes valuable comments on the conduct 
of unit education meetings and recommends— 
shades of Cromwell’s Model Army !—the intro- 
duction of Army Council Delegates whose job 
would be similar to political commissars ; mass 
meetings of the men to discuss matters of common 
or political interest; and the creation. of some 
channel whereby men could express grievances 
or make suggestions for changes in orders or 
methods of work without the delay which the 
present conditions impose. Many of these things 
could be done without altering existing regula- 
tions. Already, if instructions were fully carried 
out, many of the reforms would be accepted 
features of Army life. But, in fact, these regula- 
tions are sidestepped at present, and any Labour 
Government could not improve matters or carry 
through reforms merely by making new ones. 
It would have to take other measures to see the 
reforms were actually carried out. 

It is to this problem that Captain “X”’ 
addresses himself in his concluding section. He 
tries to show how the Labour Party can give a 
political lead to the returning soldier—he stresses 
the importance of a clear and simple programme 
—and, in itself a sign of the times, he urges unity 
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of the Left as an indispensable condition of a 
strong Labour Party. This is an inspiring book 
which should be read by politicians as well as 
soldiers. If I have said nothing of the attractive 
style in which it is written or of the way in which 
Captain “‘X” illustrates his argument with 
stories drawn from his experience, it is because 
I have wanted to draw attention to the importance 
and insight of its main thesis. But it is as 
enjoyable to read as it is valuable to study. 
NORMAN MACKENZIE 


MAGIC AND ADVENTURE 


In the Land of the Thinsies. By DoroTHy 
ANN LOVELL. Illustrated by NICOLAS 


BENTLEY. Faber. 6s. 
Spanish Fairy Stories. ‘l'ranslated by GAMEL 
Woo.sty. Transatlantic Arts. 7s. 6d. 


The Three Rings. By BARBARA BAKER. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Wind on the Moon. By Eric LINKLATER. 
Illustrated by NIcoLaAs BENTLEY. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Dangerous Treasure. By NORMAN DALE. 
Lane. 6s. 

Mary Poppins Opens the Door. By P. L. 
TRAVERS. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

More Jjungletown Tales. By C. NELSON. 
Illustrated by Bro. Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. 

John and Mary at School. By GRAcE JAMEs. 
Muller. 6s. 

The Railway Children. By FE. Nessir. JVells 
Gardner. §s. 

Runaway: Adventure. By M. E. 
Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. 

Each year brings its own fashion in children’s 
books, and this Christmas—the sixth of the war 
—it is interesting and delightful to see that magic 
has come into its own again. Witches provide 
spells, children turn into kangaroos and tigers, 
painted pigeons fly down from the wallpaper and 
coo. The world of everyday and practical 
reality (and incidentally its master exponent 
Arthur Ransome) is in abeyance, perhaps because 
it becomes increasingly difficult to present it in a 
cheerful or amusing light, and writers have had 
to draw on their own fantastical imagination. 

In the Land of the Thinstes a little girl, hunting 
for a lost sixpence, slips through the crack at the 
bottom of a moving staircase ; but this disaster, 
morbidly dreaded by many travellers by Under- 
ground, does not turn out at all horrific. She 
merely finds herself in a world where everything 
including he rself | is flat, as though cut out of 


MATHEWS. 


paper. Nicolas Bentley’s coloured pictures are 
flat, too, to match. A nice book. for younger 
children, say from 5 to 10. For this age, too, 
there is a new collection of old fairy tales, beauti- 
fully translated from the Spanish by Gamel 
Woolsey. They have the wit, concentration and 
poetry that only the best fairy stories possess. 
A quotation will show how successfully the 
translator has preserved the last quality : 
Then the clear fountain asked: ‘“ Why, dove- 
cote brown, have you thrown yourself down ?”’ 

** Because Ratonperez has fallen into the stew, and 

the Little Ant weeps and doesn’t know what to do ; 

and the birdling weak has cut off its beak ; and the 

’ house-dove pale has cut off her tail; so I, dove-cote 
brown, have thrown myself down! ”’ 

** Then I, fountain clear, will weep many a tear.” 

Children’s books are a new departure for the 
Hogarth Press, and one expects nothing ordinary 
from them. The Three Rings certainly is an 
extracrdinary book. 
Malaya find magic rings which enable them to 
turn into tigers, their life as wild animals being 
entered into with considerable imagination and 
vivid details of what it feels like to possess fur 
and claws and tear raw meat with one’s teeth. 
This part of the book is remarkable and will 
delight jungle-minded children. The behaviour of 
the adult relations is not so well realised, and 
“extraordinary ’’ is too mild a word for it. This 
and all but the last book on this list are suitable 
for children of about 7 to 12. 

The Wind on the Moon is sure to be a success. 
Eric Linklater has a fertile and varied invention 
which has created, seemingly with no effort, a 
riotous world of sense and nonsense mixed, rich 
in incidents both magical and natural, and in- 
habited by characters ranging from a witch and a 
K.C. to a talking puma and a bear that reads the 
Times. Norman Dale in Dangerous Treasure has 
written a sequel to last year’s Secret Service, 
telling how the children explore a ruined priory, 
discover secret rooms and a treasure, and get 
mixed up with crooks and a forest fire. An 
exciting story for boy or girl. More Fungletown 
Tales is another sequel, and for those who enjoyed 
the first volume it is only necessary to say that 
this is better still. Mary Poppins, the ‘‘ Perfectly 
Perfeat ’’ magic nurse, has I believe many 
admirers, and her new adventures are exciting 
enough, from the moment when she arrives out 
of the sky like a rocket in a shower of stars, until 
her final departure in the same fashion. But she 
will not be to the taste of those who dislike jokes 
about the income-tax, “‘ Things going from Bad 
to Worse,’’ and a great deal of conversation, too 
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much of it in Cockney. In John and Mary qi 
School we return to the humdrum. It is a story 
of mildish adventures all taking place within th¢ 
compass of rustic life and a village schoo! 
Perhaps the best present of all for this age (7 to 12 
is provided by Wells Gardner, who has had the 
brilliant idea of reprinting E. Nesbit’s masterpiec: 
The Railway Children. It is to be hoped that others 
may follow. 

Lastly, for older children (10 to 15), especial} 
boys, there is Runaway Adventure, an unus 
story of the sea and foreign lands, well and 
concretely described, in a style which ae 
modern harks back to the adventure books of g 
hundred years ago or earlier. It is illustrated by 
cuts by the author. 

All these books are regrettably “‘ Thinsies,”’ and 
few of the illustrations are up to much, The Wi 
on the Moon, however, being an exception in both 
respects. FRANCES BIRb. 

























A SLICE OF LIFE 


Memories and Opinions. By“ Q.”’ Cambridg 
University Press. 6s. 
Some years ago I attended one of Q’s latter} 
infrequent lectures, delivered in his rooms i 
Jesus College, Cambr'dge, with his typical ani 
delightful informality. Officially it was o 
Aristotle’s Poetics, but if by any chance th 
subject was mentioned at all it only served asi 
cue for yet another digression. Providing us with 
sherry and biscuits, Q talked about his garden in 
Cornwall, the teaching of English in secondary 
schools, Matthew Arnold, the distance between 
the sun and the earth and their relative size which 
he illustrated by means of an orange and a pe 
his preference for The Tempest and a host of other 
subjects. It was a delightful hour, but we we 
left with a good deal of bewilderment, being 4 
we thought, no wiser about Aristotle than before. 
Or were we? For, in point of fact, we could 
go back to our rooms to read the Poetics and1 
score of books about them, good and bad, thus 
acquiring all the knowledge we needed. But Q 
for all his digressions and irrelevancies, gave w 
an understanding which mere knowledge couli 
never supply ; and that was the secret of hy 
personality. He was never one of those dry-as- 
dust scholars for whom any resemblance between 
their studies and real life is purely coincidental; 
life and letters were for him indivisible, the on 
inevitably contained in, and enhancing th 
enjoyment of, the other. 
For this | reason if for no other Memories ani 
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Vary « 
a sto 
thin th¢ in Cornwall, and the study of English in 
School fiCambridge. It is only a fragment of auto- 
7 to 12)Miography, Q’s apprenticeship as it were, breaking 
had thelll f tragically in the middle of a sentence at the 
lerpiece i, ublication of his first novel in 1887. The more’s 
t othery pity: how one would have loved his own 
ccount of Soho and Fleet Street in the 90’s, or 
peciall Cambridge during the forty years of his 
Unusual rofessorship, or of his activities as County 
ell andificouncillor and Alderman, Justice of the Peace and 
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ge yor of Fowey. Or his own version of the many 
ks of ale nds that inevitably began to surround him—of, 
ated bylor instance, the occasion when, still unreconciled 





» thé admission of women to the University, 
he glanced round’a lecture room crowded with 
vomen undergraduates and eventually addressed 
ihe only male representative with a defiant: 
‘tr 

But we have here, at least, his childhood and 
dolescence ; Polperro, secondary school, public 
school and Oxford in the 80’s. There can rarely 
ave been a less egocentric autobiographer, and 
owards the end of the third r he remarks : 

. . much of this book has hitherto been written 
against the grain since by habit I prefer to write of 
other people and of these objectively. 

Yet, together with the extraordinary lucidity and 
vividness of his memory, this objectiveness 
onstitutes half the charm of the book. Just as 
he gave us a subtle understanding of Aristotle 
by talking about a variety of things apparently 
mnconnected with the real subject, so here his 
personality emerges rounded and complete. His 
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whichininiatures of ple and places and customs are 
a pe ways delightfully etched ; portraits of his grand- 
f othe—mparents, a visit to a rural pantomime in his 


arly childhood, his first tragi-comic day at school. 
nd his easy style is always perfectly adapted to 


2 we 
ing a 


eforefmhe subject matter. 
could—™ Q was a particularly happy personality, and 
and impis Memories and Opinions is, in spite of its 


ncompleteness, a legacy to this particularly sad 
orld which no one with any belief in the return 
pf sanity and the values for which he stood should 
miss. w. P. Ria 
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Githand Competition 


No. 776 


bet by Roger Marvell 
The usual prizes are offered for twenty lines of 
yerse expressing the preferences and prejudices 


Sci hes equally indhucaged. the Ciric idinias of 


‘excited by Christian names. Entries to arrive by 


Dec, 27. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 


Set by Norman MacKenzie 
A well-known brand of antiseptic bears on its 
label a remarkable adjectival list of its qualities. It 
is, we read, “ Non-toxic, Analgesic, Endosmotic, 

Non-Haemostatic, Non-Caustic, Anti-Thermic, 

Keroplastic, Stable.” Competitors are invited to 

devise similar lists to describe any three personalities 

of literature or politics. The adjectives should 
explain themselves where possible, but in obscure 
cases, a footnote may be added. Libel will dis- 
qualify. 

Report by Nerman MacKenzie 

Competitors showed a great deal of unanimity in 
their choice of subjects. Shaw, Joad, Agate, Churchill, 
Wells, D. H. Lawrence and Coward turned up in entry 
after entry. Between them I could very easily have 
compiled a potted biography and character sketch for 
each person. - Critics clearly laboured under the libel 
veto. William Bliss sent an open letter protesting 
against this restriction, which was still too damaging 
to print. Those who thumbed their Greek lexicons 
did better on the whole but were often far too obscure— 
at least to one like myself who never struggled past 
the elementary requirements of trigonometry on the 
Greek alphabet. Most people produced one or two 
brilliant compounds but found it difficult to devise 
more than a dozen. I print some cf the choicer 
examples taken from individual entries. A_ first 
prize of two guineas to S. A. Cooper, whose 
ingenuity seems to warrant special recognition though 
his entry falls short of runners-up in some ways. 
Two guineas divided between Leslie Johnson, Allan 
M. Laing and W. N. Dixon as second-prizewinners. 

G. B. Shaw: Cunctative: (Fabian; from Q. 
Fabius Maximus, surnamed “ Cunetator ”).—J. MEEK. 

Neville Chamberlain: Ferrobrummugeous. 

Stanley Baldwin: Tibiferous, Harrocabalian.— 
C. F. RATHBONE. 

Beverley Baxter: Antipedalian. 
Foot.).—L. G. UDALL. 

Noel Coward: Luscious, 
ABEL. 

Sir James Grigg: Anti-hyblaean (Hybla, town in 
Sicily, famous for its honey), Genethliac. (Person 
skilled in calculation of nativities.)—BEN KANE. 

Byron: Pedhéraldic, hombhellenic, oedipodean, 
photogenic, dead.—JoHN BOOKER. 

Gandhi: Non-denticulate, Anti-paraphernalia.— 
Joyce JOHNSON. 
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(Down on Michael 


non-beastly.—MEHIT- 


4it 


FIRST PRIZE 

Churchill: Nunquacessive.' Agriviamontipugn.? 
Bellidelictipunitive.. A good Defascic (subsequent 
over-solidification of the proletic cells beifig combated 
by the regirestorative base). 

Pierlot: Pisallergic. Dryarchicrastic.! Non-con- 
solvent (i.e., dissolvent of resistants rapidly and 
col-laboratory products slowly). 

Himmler: Megalozygoid.* Festiloquiprocurative.* 
Multidecapitant. Solipsifidant.*® Heteranthro- 
polethal. Leucobranchiate.’ 

1 “We shall never surrender.” 

2 “ We shall fight in the fields, in the streets 
on the hills.” 

%’ Druas=a wood, archein=to govern, krasis—a 
fusion; hence Dryarchicrasy is the fusing of the 
forces of the Bush, or Maquis, with those of the State. 

* Like a big yoke. 

5 Taking the place of another in 
festival occasion. 

® Trusting only one’s self. 

? White about the gills, as he must now be. 

S. A. COOPER. 
SECOND PRIZES 

C. E. M. Joad: Propaedeutic, epexegetical, non- 
aphasic, agrokinetic (i.e., wandering over the fields), 
protatic (it all depends on . . .). calefacient, versatile, 
barbate. 

Herbert Morrison: Miserythrist (hating red), pro- 
phlebitic, setaceous, anti-pyretic (responsible for fire- 
fighting), pachydermatous, politophantic (cf. hiero- 
phantic). 

James Joyce: Acateleptic, bathymetric (measuring 
the depths), anomalistic, non-pudic (in the old sense 
of chaste), prurient. W. N. Drxon. 

G. B. Shaw: Non-alcoholic, non-fuliginous, non- 
carnivorous, cerebrotonic, scintillate, catalytic, icono- 
clastic, cachinnative, protean. 

H. G. Wells: Dynamic, irritant, 
excitative, corrosive, non-tolerant, chimerical, fertile. 

Hilaire Belloc: Amplitudinous, anisotrophic,' pur- 
gatorious, Bacchic, anfractuous, anti-puritanic, anti- 
bromidic, peripatetic, didactic, facetious. 

1 Possessing different properties in different direc- 
tions, i.e., “ He seems to think nobody minds his 
books being all of different kinds.” 

ALLAN M. LAING. 
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anti-catholic, 


G. B. Shaw: MHermeneutical, leguminiphagous, 
cruritractive, quizzico-quidditive, gambadacious, his- 
pid. 

Aldous Huxley: Anthropophobic, hierophantic, 
autovident, longinquitous, omphaloscopic, irenic. 

T. S. Eliot: Aristarchian, polyanagogic, intra- 
basilical, caconymophilous, tetralogistic, hodiernal. 


LESLIE JOHNSON 
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150-200 words per minute with practice. 














rassment by wearing 
a denture which has be- 
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Accepted by the Services and examining come loose through gum-shrinkage ? Scat ailtin ts illite 
smokes bodies. Send 3d. imstampsfor Ist lesson Dentists recommend KOLYNOS a vm iadieutien 
—sent without any obligation. DENTURE FIXATIVE to make who never had it be- 
hot— Fe tg gt eg rs | false teeth fit firmly — to restore con- fore the war REST the 
‘ nip 7379) fidence and to enable you to masticate digestion and you provide 
food properly. A tasteless powder, the right —_ = “at # 
harmless to denture and user, it will er ane ae "y drink a cup: 

T a ST F | RST LE SSO | hold your dental plate in correct | of Benger’s Food. It will soothe your 
position, thus obviating painful and | pa Paar and give it a chance to recover: 
embarrassing Situations. From all Benger’s provides the w aw 4 and nour- 

STUDY AT HOME | 20ce2!.005 | Ease rer een gene 
DEGREE! KOLYNOS# 
‘ A FIXATIVE 
bs take m advice and FOR a ° Also, ue KOLYNOS DENTURE 
Ly No matter what your petten « or prospects a POWDER for cleaning false teeth, 1 
° ° University Degree is a good thing to have. You 
ool tt down with Grand Cut on can obtain a London University Degree without 
* going into residence ” or lectures. It, eae. | —an essential 
is necessary only to pass three exams. Wherever | if y You’ RE SU SUFFERING atid We factor in REST- 
ran au you are, you can do all your reading for these in - PY the 
aed a neues wet with the quperienced hel - fo of | ee ' ‘dees 
y sey 1894). Conducte MW natura a 
FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 50 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses how > ligestion 
ment for Indige 
2 oz. for 5/- enabled hundreds of men women’ to acquire ats 
0 ; r Degrees -~ = 4 are als status and their gu uw ‘ 
bvi : ' salaries. (post free) from BENGER’S, ¢ “8 
iously a pipe of GRAND CuT alone C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., Dept. VH8s, CONE cup of | ' Henger’a, 
smokes even cooler and more slowly Curl i sonemed or & wvoured 
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Entertainments 
S?: MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 6.45, x. Mano. 
Wd., Th., St., 2.30 Pinero’s farce, “ The 
x. Day twice daily ex. Mn. 
A TS (TEM. 7544). Boxing Day— 
twice daily, 2.30 & 7. Sheridan's “ Thé 
Critics." Mems. only. Th. mer. $5. 
TNITY. “Comrade Detective,” Soviet 
Thriller. Fri., Sat., Sun. 7.30. Sun., 
3.30. Members only. Euston $391. 
we al EER Theatre Club, Clareville 
W.7. A new translation by F, 
Kinchin "Smith of “ The Trojan Woman,” by 
Euripides. In modern dress. Till Sun., 17th. 
Wed.-Fri. at 7.. Sat., Sun., at 3 and 7. Dec. 
ame tst, “ Let’s Look at Christmas : Mediae- 
Plizsbethan, Restoration and Victorian.” 
on 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Memberships from 2s. 6d. 
KEN. 5845. 
N eer with C.E.M.A, “ The Beggar’s 
newly edited, revised by Prof. 
E ° =f with Birmninghem Clarion Singers, 
W.M.A. Orchestra. Conductor, David Ellen- 
berg. People’s Palace, Mile End Rd., E.1. 
Sat., 30th, 6.30 p.m. Tkts. §s., 35. 6d., 25. 6d., 
from W.M A., 9 Gt. Newport St., W.C.2. 
Music and Poetry. Progressive League. 
Mon., 18th, at hall of Ethical Church, 
Queensway, W.2 (entrance 4a, ae Place). 
aw by Richard Church, ww ly by 
Walther Gruner. Tea 6 -p.m., meetin, 45. 
ONI { Philharmonic Arts Club, 
44 Hall,‘Polytechnic, 1 Une Regent St., 
Dec, 21st, wt 6.30. Wind iter ‘in 
Hindemith, fa A. Goldsborough),Mal- 
colm Arnold, Glasspool. Membership ss. Partics. 
from Sec., $3 Welbeck St., Wir (Wel. 1259). 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
PETER Jones Gallery, Dec. 8th—Jan. 8th. 

* Bread and Fishes ’’—works by Feibusch, 
Gilmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake, 
Pollitzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, Underwood, Wolfe, 
Zulawski, etc. First Floor, Sloane Sq. S.W.1 
BE RKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St., W. r. 

Old Chinese colour prints. Gavarni, the 
Gay Women of Paris, col., lithos. Piranesi, 
Views of Ancient Rome. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-2. 

EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., Wt. French 

Prints *“‘Le Bon Ton,”’ also Pavilion, 
Brighton, and water colours by Eileen Agar. 
Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-". 

"THE Letevre Gallery, 131-134 New Bond 

St., W.1. Recent paintings and drawings by 
Lucian Freud, Felix Kelly & Julian Trevelyan. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1. 

FLOWER Paintings and other pictures in oil 
and water colour. Daphne Allen, Gregory 
Brown, Francis Goulding and others. Heal’s, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.r. 
*ABIAN Lunch, Wed., 20th, 1 p.m. Royal 

Hotel, Woburn Pl., W.C.1. Maurice Webb, 

i Summing up the L abour Party Conference.” 
"Tkts. 6d., from 11 Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 
Dw ARD Hulton (Ed., Picture Post) on 
+ “ Letters to the Editor.” Monday, 18th, 
7.30 p.m. Prospective members woleouted. 
Youth House, 250 Camden Rd., N.W. I. 
SOME Basic Truths of Thezeopiny, Rev. 
F. E. Pearce. Theosophical Soc. 50 
Pi lth. Place, W.1 Dec, 17th, 3 p.m. 
S (5 REECE —The Facts.” Louides Favinof. 
7.30. Thurs., 21st. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq., W.C.1. Central London Fabian Soc. 
Non-members, rs. 
(5 REEK Crisis. John McGovern, M.P., 
J Fenner Brockway, Walter Padley, Holborn 
Hall, Tues, 19th, 7.30 p.m. London I.L.P. Mtge 
COMMON Wealth. Greece—the facts! 

Liberation or Occupation? Sir Richard 
Acland, M.P., H. N. Brailsford, Victor Gollancz 
and Greek Patriot. Central Hall, Westminster, 
Dec. 18th, 7.15 p.m 

TNITY Taeatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1. 
Dec. 18, 7.30. Play Reading, “ Rebel Green” 
by Marcus Insley Adm. 64. Euston $391 
TeTHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Dec. 
“ a7th, t1 a.m., H. J. Blackham: “ The 
Economic Problem.’ 
{ {J AMESTI AD Group—Left Book Club. 

“When Labour Comes to Power.’ 
‘Theodore Besterman (Prspctve Lab. Parl. cand.). 
31 Broadhurst Gdns., N.W.6. Wed., 20th, 4 p.m. 

SOCIALIST Party of Gt. Britain. Public 

Meeting The General Election : ts 
Socialism an Issue ?”’ Spkr.: A. Turner. Sun., 
17th, 6.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 
W.C.3. Free. Questions, Discussion. 

PUBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L. 

17 Gt, Cumberland Pl., Marble Ane h 
¥ivery Sun., 7 p.m. Dec. 17th, “ The Hidden 
Side of Nature.’ 

fe STIONS and Answers Bring your 

questions about the Baha’i Faith to the 

Baha'i Centre, 1 Victoria St., S.W.1. Sun., 
1 7th 3.30 p.m. 

Ye)! TH Pin. e Ethical Society, Conway Hal! 

Le Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 

13am. Dec. 17th, Dr. R. H. Thouless, M.A., 

Ph.D., “ Some Questions on Psychical Re- 


searcl 


trate.’ Fr. 


Lecture Course 
"THE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics 
of Piano Technique. 24 Lecture-Demon- 
strations by James Ching, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon 
14 Hanover St., W.1. Sats. at 2.45. Recom 
mencing (Le 9) Jan. 27th Master class for 
teachers, Sats. at 4.30 beginning Jan. 27th 
Copies past le and complete series avail. 
Synopsis on appli 
; Typing and Literary 
YPING and Duplicating by Experts. 
MSS., Plays, etc Metropolitan Type- 
wae Offic 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London 
Ws CHA 7839 
i {o! BORN Secretarial Services for all 
secretarial work, typing, duplicating, e 
136 The Mall, Ker 


Terms on application 
Wordsworth 


Middx late of ‘Holb r 
I 











Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living with 
her a child of or ding: oT of AOL, 
is repistered under the Persons Aer 
or (c) hes a Ministry of Labour permit to all 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


‘TODMORDEN Youth Centre (independent 
management). Warden (pt.-tm.) man/ 
woman reqd, {150 p.a. Cttee. prepared 
ap it two wardens at £75 p.a. each. Applics. 
eled. from teachers pespent accept Lg 7 in 
ft Infant Schls. Todmorden Educ. 
Authority. _ Applics. 9g forms) giving full 
rtics. to Dir. of Educ., Todmorden. 
SLE of Ely County Couneil Service of Fos. 
Applics. invited for appointment of & 
—, for iy and gone (man'woman). Sal. 
250 p.a., plus war us, at present £49 
p.a. (for ie), £40 6s. p.a. (for female). ae. 
d. with good educ. qualifics., initiative, who 
wi promote ral cultural, recreative work 
with people in rural area. Further partics., 
fo cody 4 plic. from Dir. of Educ., Educ. Dept., 
County » March, to whom forms, duly 
com ee returned by Dec. 30th. ; 
NOR LK_ Education ttee. | Applics. 
mae for ap tment of Administrativ 
Assistant (man). Cendide must be grads. an 
have had educational . teaching, admin. of 
otherwise. Sal. £450 x to £550, with war 
bonus. Appointment su ject to Teachers’ 
Superannuation or Local Government Officers’ 
Acts. Further dets., form of applic. (send stpd. 
re gg envelope) from and returned by so Ist, to 
H. Moore, Bir. of Educ., County ce, 
Srecey Os Road, Norwich. 
DON School of Economics and Political 
4 Science (Univ. of London), Houghton 
St., W.C.2. plics. invited for post of assistant 
librarian “Thiet ee taloguer) in British Library of 
Political and Economic Science. Sal. £350-25- 
£450; Federated Superannuation Scheme for 
Univs. Applics. must have good exp. of 
cataloguing and classification in university, 
research or ref. library, and good knowledge 
langs. ; a degree or exam. qualific. in librarian- 
ship an additl. qualificn. Further dets. from 
Librarian, by whom applics. recd. by Jan. 13th. 
B.C. invites applics. pow and in New Year 
from secretaries, shthd.-typists and typists 
for int. important work London. Refresher 
crse. in shthd. and typing given, if necessary. 
Applics. over 41 or under 18 unless otherwise 
exempt from Nat. Serv. Sal. accord. age and 
qualifics. Please write stating age, educ., exp. 
in detail to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
Hse., London, W.1, marking applics. “ Secre- 
tarial."” Only candids. seiected for interview will 
receive acknowledgment. 
LIND Welfare. L.C.C. invtes applics. for 
appointment as Branch Sec. (woman), 
Welfare of Blind, on temp. basis. Salary scale 
£270-L12 108. —{320 a yr., with a cost-of- 
living bonus of (at present) 15s. 6d. p.w. Exp. 
in admin. of social services and general office 
admin. reqd. Pref. givem to those possessing 
Social Service diploma/cert. For applic. form 
and partics. of ap a. apply Clerk of Coun, 
(H), County Hall, Canvassing disqualifies. 
YLUB ieaders, pr reqd. for posts 
Y.W.C.A. centres serving all ages. Opports. 
for promotion to admin. posts. Expd. prepared 
take trng. adapted to individ. exp. Sals.: 
Assistants, £200-£220; Leaders in charge 
£220-£250 ; Local organising posts, £250-£320. 
Women under 41 accepted subject obtainin 
M. of L. permit. Write (mentioning this paper 
to Personnel Sec., Y.W.C.A. Nat. Offices, Gt. 
Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
I ED Cross and St. Jolin. Sec. reqd. for branch 
London region. Perm. appoint. Case-wk. 
amongst disabled ex-Service men. Pref. to 
applies. with Social Service cert. Sal. £230- 
£260 p.a. accord. exp. Applics. in writing, 
giving age, educ. qualifics. and exp., Sec., Emer- 
gency Help Cttee., 12 Grosvenor Cres., $.W.1. 
CCHRIS: Ir'MAS holiday posts. Holiday Fellow- 
ship has vacs. for cooks in guest hses. for 
one two wks. covering Christmas. Aga and 
Esse stoves. Write Domestic Sec., 142 Great 
North Way, Hendon, London, N.W.4, for 
partics., stating dates available. 
~ HORTHAND.-typist, female, reqd. full time 
m pt.-time (mornings) vacancy on Head- 
quarters Staff of Assoc. of Personne! Officers in 
Cent. London. Good speeds essent. 
stating qualifics., sal. reqd., to Inst. of Labour 
Ma eepement, Aldwych Hse., Aldwych, W.C.2. 
SE IT TLEMENT regs. member of staff to 
manage hsekeeping residents’ flat, and 
assist with children’s wk. in clubs. Usually 7 
residents. Domestic help avail. Salary £100 
p.a. plus full board, lodging. Apply Warden, 
225. Abbey St., S.E.1. 
E SIDEN’ T if AL settlement N.E. London. 
Warden, man or woman, to develop work 
among children and adults. E xp. of social work 
essent. Married cple. consid. For partics. 
apply Sec., British Assoc. of Residential Settle- 
ments, 32 Gordon Sq., W.C.r1. 
| EOU IRED January term resid. mistress for 
girls’ boarding schl., North Wales. French 
and O.T. Scripture to Schi!. Cert Good refs. 
essent. £150 p.a,, abt. £30 p.a. extra for 
coaching. Ox 675 
| [: ARPENDEN, _ St. George’s Chil- 
dren’s Hse., day brding. schl. trom 2-8, 
will req. new Principal to assume duties after 
Easter if poss. Applics. considered from those 
not avail. until later owing to war service. Sal. 
accord. w. Burnham Scale. Applics. w. 8 copies 
of 3 testims., to Sec. to Directors by Dec. 31st. 
YROGRESSIVE publishers offer full pi.-tm. 
employment or commissions to first-class 
commercial artists and book illustrators, good 
post-war prospects. Box 6761. 
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9h. of head- 

3 for group 
T. School, 

= | pee 


INNINGTON Hall, nr. Lancaster (Co-ed., 
7-17) . Matron next Caeties temp. or 
sees interests ; versatile 
eachers, one for Juniors, and Namecy Helper. 
For net ae abt. this pioneer schl. apply 


School and Children’s Farm 
teacher for small group, January. 


3 Na wits own child 4-11. 
olton, on. 
teacher want ~§ 
r 
lachie, weep. 
Sg era er gy moe farmhse. for 


someone domesticated (any nationalit , 
} Some Bing assist cooking, etc. Carslaw, He: 


Perthshire. 
Coe -OPERATIVE Yth. Centre, DalstondHall, 
nr. Carlisle. auk & aem reqd. Exc. con- 
deal Movemeni ou, ates. Apply Warden. 
Risto NSIBLE Lad y Secretary requited for 
= P uction manager of 
¢ journal. ply Box 6690. 
Hac for Toccee's hse. At child) out- 
skirts Midland town, cook-hsekper. with 
child 3-4. Good wages, home. Box 6, Smith’s 
re! Lichfield St., Wolverhampton. 
STANT ANT secretary required for historical 
research institute. Communal household 
— easy reach of London. Married woman 
th child welcome. Apply Box 6697. 
Woutp cheerful cntry. lover (exempt) un- 
dertake afternoon supervision boy 7, gir! 6, 
light duties, mending, comf. home mils. 
London. French appreciated. Box 6779. 
ANDIDATES supplied and req., Secretarial, 
~ “ Women’s Employment.” Sloane 1992. 
29, B.A, teacher, 4 yrs. own farm ; wife 
—— domesticated, sk. change. Hostel 
wardens ‘anything consid. Box 6710. 
ABTIST, woman, interested prog. educn., 
sks. post school. East Anglia pref. Paint- 
, drawing, carving, drama, crafts. Box 6746. 
RP P: ologist, Ph.D., wants part-time 
‘work coaching. Box 6747. 
eg yee ny woman, exempt, 
sks. post § good mye cook. Box 6751. 
UALIFIED teacher of speech and drama ; 
ex-naval officer (can also offer French, 
Spanish) ; and wife, exp. art teacher, seck posts 
in school. Box 6687. 
CTIVE. artist with ten years’ teaching exp. 
(and interest in people, books, music and 
climbing) wishes part Frull-time post (non-resi- 
dent) in school, oan reasonable scope for her 
own work. Box 6 
PECIALIST om teacher (lady L.R.A.M.., 
29, exempt for teaching) available for 
visiting 1-1} days wkly., radius 30 mls. London. 
Gale at class schls. consid. Box 6675. 
W LFARE/Admin. post desired by com- 
petent woman, 44, wishing worthwhile 
job; 7 yrs.’ Welfare, London; 16 yrs.” American 
sec., a gs exp. Box 6789. 
Off! CER Royal Navy, 43, expecting ret. 
early 1945, reqs. post prog. firm. Exp. 
admin. and exec. Pref. cntry. dist. Min. £750 
p.a., with prospects. Box 6769. 








Fellowship 

ROVISIONAL Nat. Council for Mental 
Health. Fellowships up to {100 offd. 

for six mths.’ trng. in educational and clinical 
psychology, tenable partly at Child Guidance 
Trng. Centre (London), partly elsewhere. 
Applics. must have hons. degree in spe or 
equivalent and some teaching exp. tis., forms, 


returned be Dec. 27th, from 39 Queen Anne St. 9 
London, 


Personal—-continued 
R"'ah “Work Abroad. Will 
ru gps to gIVSP: N Foi 
I by 


diy supplied on reques, 
Tuitiog 


Sa ee: yer Sa Wey wey for speci 


cow 


“4 Toa apt, Pal — , We 
— rtage. Order early ! ! Bs 


‘ds ey easels, 185. 6d. a ! 
ture : ture: 4 6 pny aa 11d. — R 
Rd., Richm 7 all 
(S00b Thin nag for ae may te found 
d. in stamps for il| 
ag vsider. “Send ." 196 Tottenham Coy 
W.r. 


Y camera has now been sepa - Apologi 

to those whom this and other difficu!: 

have caused me to disappoint. Anthony Pantin 

Pad on St., W.1. 

REN Conversn. Circle. Well-know 

Parisian author, late B.B.C. announce 

Thurs., Fri., 7.30-9.30. Mems. can join Fren 

library, paved’ Bedford Ct. — 
Bedford Ave., W.C.1. (MUS. 6181. 7-9 p 

N original speech for each occasion. Pub 


A pesking 
conéiamen aa OE chan i Hang 


ton, 67 Hallam St. Net I. 
books wanted. J. Clarke Hi 
ine Office Court, 3.C. 4. 
ion’s best-stocked booksho; 
You should visit the spacious new premix 
of the Ken Bookshop at 84 Victoria St., S. W, 


Readers’ Market 

OR SALE: Books, Lawrence (“ Revolt” 

Shaw, Fiction, stamp ; Eliot: “ Waste Land; 
first (limited) edition, offers ; Theatre 
— 1943/1944 ; Keats’ Letters (Forman 
offers ; Horizon, N. Nos. 1-26, good conditi 
what offers? Ever-Ready electric razor 
Antique Chessmen, £4; Small carpenter| 
bench, £4; Punch set on circular tray, g 
glass, comprising bowl, cover, 12 mugs, uni 
piece; Precision stop-watch, £12; Lo 
American Broadtail Coat, £50 or offer. 
WANTED: George Moore’s “Heloise a 

Abelard”; V. M. Yeates’ “ Wings 

Victory ”’ 3 Compton McKenzie’s “ Winds 
Tapestry,”’ good condition ; Columbia D.B. 74 
(Goossens) ; Gramophone record “ Waltz 
Swingtime,” Bruns. - 02383; Typewrite 
exchange for Perry Microso ; Portable typ 
writer (for Service man) ; Office steel furnitur: 
sectional bookcase; bookshelves; porta 
typewriter; Recorder;. Bergan-type fram 
rucksack ; Small doll’s pram; Noah’s An 
Spall tricycle ; Climbing frame; Graduat? 
gown ; me knitting machine; Portal 
Gramophone; Gramophone/Turntable con 
se suitable use with a amplifier (for Midla 

Youth Club) ; Good working boy’s wrist watd 
silver gunmetal ; Portable typewriter, peried 
condition delivered London address; Sm 
coffee mill ; electric kettle, Voltage 105. 

Send no money. or goods in reply to thes 
tisements, but write first to N.S. & N. 
Market, 10 Great Turnstile, mentioning advt. a 
details (separate letter for each item). Chi ‘ 
under this heading, 1s. 6d. first word, 9d. a 
after, including forwarding replies. 


Where to Stay ‘ 

OWN Produce, Vi-springs, mod. conv., vi 

peace, flowers. Beadon Prior Ho 

Salcombe, S. Devon. 

OARD-residence in village in the Sou 

Downs. Good walking centre. Comifot 

able house. Wkly. terms fr. 3} gus. Woodst 
Guest House, Charlton, nr. Chichester. 











ee and Educational 

EDALES School, Petersfield, Hants. A 
progressive public school for boys and girls 
from 115-18. Separate jnr. schl., g-11. (No 
vacancies at present.) Estate 150 acres, Home 
farm. Headmaster, F. A. Meier, M.A. (Camb.) 
BUNCE Court School, Trench Hall, Wem, 
Salop. Co-educ., mod. principles, prep. 
for Sch. Cert. Recog. B. of E. Practic., artist. 
activs., crafts, drawing, music, sports. Healthy 
food, own gdn. Anna Essinger, M.A., Principal. 
URGESS Hill School. Co-educational. 
Boarders 5-11 at Redhurst, Cranleigh. 
Day pupils 5-18 at 11 Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. 
High standard in social responsibility, académic 
subjects, art and music. 
N ONKTON Wyld School, Charmouth, 
4 Dorset. All-round practical and cultural 
educ. After S.C. pupils can be prepared for 
Univ. School farm ensures healthy re 7 > oi 

cows. Principal : Eleanor Urban, M.A. (Oxon.). 
PUBLIC & Prep. Schls. Yr. Bk. (Boys). Girls’ 
(Public) Schl. Year Bk. Parents wishing 
consult shd. visit local Library. Owing restrict. 
on supplies paper, stocks of both official — 

now _exhausted. Deane, 31 Museum St, Ww WC. 


Personal 
OMFORTABLE home (country) offered 
educated woman willing help in house & 
garden if interested. Small salary. Mrs. 
hitaker, Newton House, nr. C owbridge, Glam. 
EGINNER reqs. private tuition French and 
ussian. Convenient London. Compe- 
tent Brash phonetics desirable. Box 6689. 
FFICER’S wife offers good home, ultra- 
mod. hse., .in return for light duties. 
Mss. S., 74 Staunton Rd., Headington, Oxford, 
or ‘phone Oxford 61065. 
OYLES Gallery available. 
crafts, etc. Rent free. 
121 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 


Pictures, handi- 
Write Foyles, 





Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 
IVAN room, with brkfst.. in quiet flat offer 
gentleman. HAM. 5164. : 
BED: sitting-room to let to gentleman, .! 
district. Breakfast if desired, no oth 
meals. STA. 3058. 

a furn. rm. to let in s ic flat, Bels 
Every conv. Box 6758 
UNFuRNIs ED fiat, newly decorate 
large rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 

near tube. Rent 45s. weekly. Box 6788 
ORSET. To let furn. four mont 
modern house, 3 bedrooms, garda 
garage. Sea. Box 6744. 
T? let furn. hse., gdn., nr. Hindhead, Sur 
3 bed., 1 sit., electric light cooking & 
water, *phone, 6 mths.’ lease, poss. extens! 
3! gns. wkly./offers. Write 30 Beaufort Mani 
W’.3 . Flaxman 8006, before 9.30 a.m. 
W rat ED abt. March furn. or pt.-fu 
rooms, "phone. Pref. 
ee <9 Moderate rent. Box 6688. 
\ JANTED small s.c. flat, good price o 
entire contents. Box 6698. 
N USIC students, 2 sisters, 1 
+ London, Jan. Must be able pra 
Dalby, R.A. Music, Marylebone Rd., W.1 
USTRIAN designer, 23, wants furn 
4 sit.-rm. (use bath), nr. wk. Biau, | 
Cres., W.1. WEL. 9269. 
YOUNG couple, out all day, require sm 
quiet, self-contd. flat ; easy access Char 
Cross or Westm. Box 6744. 
BY SINESS girl, 28, West End, wants p!eas4 
room, furn. or part furn., use kitchen, b 
Can afford 30s. only. Box 6787. 
W OMAN librarian (29) reqs. furn. 
use kit., bath. 
Ct, Hounslow. Mod. Box 6776. 
-RM., flat, phone, Earl’s Ct., £2, inc. 
5 for 2-3 rm. flat, W.'.N.W. Box 6755 
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